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Faith and the Child 


OT all Christians are happy about compulsory 

religious instruction. The question was raised at a 

conference of Educational Associations recently, 
and Mr J. Wren-Lewis, speaking from the Christian side, 
declared bluntly that the identification of the nation with 
Christianity was hypocritical and wrong, because the vast 
majority of people were sceptical of religion. He thought 
that Christians were ‘ slipshod’ in assuming that their faith 
could be taught to young children. Mr H. J. Blackham, who 
took part in the discussion as a humanist, welcomed the 
admission that our present system of religious education is 
liable to be a bad thing not merely from a humanist but 
from a Christian—and also, he added, from an educational— 
point of view. Here there seems to be common ground from 
which humanists and Christians can consider this question 
afresh. The ecclesiastical authorities will naturally be loath 
to relinquish the great gains they made by the Education 
Act of 1944. But we should take every possible advantage 
of the evident uneasiness of some Churchmen, at least, 
about the present situation. The Church won a paper victory 
which has done nothing to advance the cause that sincere 
religious people have at heart. Indeed, it has brought a 
new element of insincerity into our national life. It must 
become possible to exempt a child from religious instruction 
without any appearance of eccentricity. 

We are urged to produce more scientists, but there can 
be no more barren ground than an early training in which ~ 
science and mythology are taught with a blind disregard 
for the contradiction. The child is bewildered by the dis- 
covery that he is expected to believe things which, often 
enough, neither his parents nor teachers appear to accept. 
Instead of encouraging truthfulness the present system puts 
a premium on dishonesty. Both Christians and humanists 
would agree that a place must be found for moral education, 
but morality cannot be taught like history or arithmetic. It 
has to be incited by appealing to the child’s inveterate tendency 
to hero worship. In this field the school has a weaker influence 
than the home. One of the least disputable findings of 
psychology is that a child absorbs the standards of his 
parents. It is the responsibility of humanist parents to 
show that morals are not dependent on fairy-stories and that 
they themselves are not living on Christian capital. The 
series of articles on the humanist tradition which we are 
beginning this month will show that our own ideals ante- 
date Christianity and have awakened the social conscience 
from its slumbers in the long and dark ages of faith. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


The Case of the Chipped Elbow 


did not lose her famous smile 

as the result of an attack by a 
Bolivian visitor tg the Louvre. 
Psychiatrists have been working 
overtime to discover why anyone 
should cast the first stone at 
Leonardo’s masterpiece. The 
perpetrator himself explained that 
he had a stone in his pocket and 
could not resist the impulse. A 
more technical explanation is that 
the id suddenly burst its barriers, 
swamped the somewhat im- 
mature superego, and so found 
an outlet for its primitive ag- 
gression. Another conjecture put 
forward is that the visitor from 
South America was disappointed 
by the Mona Lisa and his anger 
led him to show his disrespect. 
Still another theory is that by 
throwing a stone at this famous 
picture he was asserting anar- 
chistic tendencies. As far as I 
know, his action has not yet been 
interpreted in terms of the class 
struggle, but no doubt an equally 
good case could be made out on 
Marxist lines. What I think 
Sherlock Holmes would have 
asked if he had been investigating 
the Case of the Chipped Elbow 
would be why on earth a man 
visiting a picture gallery should 
have brought a stone in his 
pocket. But Holmes, of course, 
knew nothing of the vagaries of 
the unconscious. 

What does comfort me, apart 
from. the absence of serious 
damage, is the wording of the 
charge. By accusing Mr Villegas 
of ‘the degradation of an object 
of public necessity ’, the French 
pay an admirably utilitarian tri- 
bute to works of art. This 
formula should settle the ancient 
dispute about the Useful and the 
Beautiful. 


Wishful Thinking 
T religion maintains its 
news-value is shown by the 
space given to it in the Press. 
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I AM glad that the Mona Lisa 


But you have to prove that the 
Bible was right, and it won’t do 
to say that it was ever wrong. 
Admittedly the Sunday Times 
series on survival after death 
includes an article by the President 
of the RPA, but he is greatly 
outnumbered by the exponents of 
survival. ‘ Even the rationalist ’, 
according to the blurb, ‘ finds it 
hard to be convinced that a 
»human personality is finally ex- 
tinguished’. Earl Russell does 
not bear this out, though I have 
met rationalists who wish vainly 
“they could be convinced. 

I have just had a rather pathetic 
letter from an elderly man who 
complains that at the end of life 
he finds the prospect bleak and 
he envies those who can believe. 
Personal feelings seem to vary a 
lot. Malinowski, for example, 
felt like my correspondent; on 
the other hand, many people 
would hate to live for ever. For 
my part, I would certainly like 
to know what happens to the 
world after Iam gone. No doubt 
it will manage very well without 
me, but to see the prophets con- 
founded—from a safe distance— 
would be entertaining. It is a 
pleasure, however, I am resigned 
to forgo. , 


Guardians of Virtue 


HE Report of the Church of 

England Moral Welfare Coun- 
cil on Sexual Offences has been 
followed by a Report of the 
Roman Catholic Committee on 
Prostitution and the Law. Both 
these documents are more liberal 
in their outlook than many 
members of the respective Chur- 
ches expected. They agree that 
the present automatic prosecu- 
tions for soliciting should stop. 
There is, of course, not much 
doubt that in the West End of 
London a rota system is in 
operation, and the usual forty 
shillings fine amounts to rent for 
a particular patrol. 


As long as the demand exists, 
this squalid business will continue 
no matter what obstacles are 
placed in its way. Fortunately 
there has been a shift in public 
opinion. In the last century the 
prostitute was regarded with 
sickening sentimentality as the 
guardian of virtue. Samuel 
Butler and Schopenhauer made 
use of her services, and the 
latter described her as ‘a human 
sacrifice on the altar of monog- 
amy’. Even such theologians as 
Aquinas took the view that 
prostitution was an evil necessity, 
comparing it with the cesspool of 
a palace without which life inside 
would be intolerable. 


Banned Books 


FA always infuriates me to hear 
that HM Customs have set 
themselves up as censors of 
books. It is bad enough that 
local magistrates should feel com- 
petent to decide what I ought or 
ought not to read, but in a court 
there is at least a trial. Evidence 
is admitted, and a defence can be 
put forward, but Customs officials 
exercise their rights arbitrarily 
and they are not obliged to give 
anything but the most general 
reason. 

They have recently put up the 
bar against the novels of Jean 
Genet... As Genet’s writings have 
not been translated and they are 
rich in the vocabulary of thieves 
and homosexuals—of which Genet 
is one—they certainly could not 
do much harm. I hold no brief 
for Genet despite the specious and 
prolix pleading of Sartre, for 


_whom this pickpocket and per- 


vert is a type of existentialist hero. 
But lest anyone thinks that the 
ban is an example of purely 
British prudery, let me point out 
that a French publisher has just 
been prosecuted for issuing four 
of the Marquis de Sade’s books. 
What I have read of de Sade is 
dreary and nauseating, and would 
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certainly have to be smuggled 
through our own Customs. But 
I do not think that either Genet 
or de Sade could corrupt the 
young. ‘ Vice loses half its evil 
in losing all its grossness ’, but it 
becomes more dangerous. We 
need not-fear poisons that make 
us sick. 


Anglican Converts 


converts from 
Anglicanism to Rome are 
greeted with a fanfare, but there 
is a two-way traffic. The Dean 
of New York has edited a 
collection of essays by converts 
to Anglicanism under the apt 
title of Modern Canterbury Pil- 
grims. Dr Pike, the editor, was 
brought up as a Catholic and 
educated at a Catholic school. 
Among the other ex-Catholic 
contributors is a former Spanish 
Jesuit who became an agnostic 
for a time and then joined the 
American Episcopalian Church. 

The English pilgrims include 
Mr W. H. Auden, Dr D. R. 
Davies, Dr Peck, and Dr Kathleen 
Bliss, but not Mr T. S. Eliot or 
Professor Braithwaite. Certainly 
the Anglican bosom is broad and 
can accommodate Thomists, Ex- 
istentialists, and even Logical 
Positivists. Its voice lacks the 
authoritative ring of Rome, but 
in this country at least it has an 
impeccable public school accent. 
It is as respectable as Queen 
Victoria. 


Jesuits on the Air 


E complain quite rightly 

about the excessive time 
given to religious broadcasts in 
this country, but we can be 
-thankful that our Churches do 
not crowd the ait with stations 
of their own. It is different in 
the United States, where a lively 
fight is being put up by the 
Jesuits to obtain tax exemption 
for the profitable radio station, 
WWL, which is owned by Loyola 
University. Opponents of their 
claim argue that less than twenty- 
five per cent of the members of 
the Society of Jesus live in the 
USA, and that the Superior 
General of the Order is a Belgian 
residing in Rome. Paul Blanshard 
points out in the American 
Humanist that this is no mere 
technicality, since all the priests 


‘The Black Pope’, Father F. R. John 
Janssens (from ‘Report on the Vatican’) 


attached to the University and 
the radio station could be sacked 
by the Society’s General. He 
might have added that the General 
himself owes absolute and un- 
questioning obedience to the Pope, 
having taken a fourth vow in 
addition to the usual monastic 
vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. 

The present Superior General— 
popularly known as the ‘ Black 
Pope ’—is Father F. R. John 
Janssens, and from his head- 
quarters at No. 5 Borgo Santo, 
under the shadow of St Peter’s, 
he controls some thirty thousand 
Jesuits scattered all over the 
world. Jesuits are in charge of 
the Vatican radio station, which 
broadcasts on twenty-four short- 
wavelengths and two medium 
wavelengths in a great variety of 
languages. They were quick to 
seize the immense opportunities 
provided by radio and television. 
In the past, the Jesuits earned a 
sinister reputation, but I think 
the worst that can be said about 
them nowadays is that they are 
extraordinarily efficient. That is 
bad enough. 


Let there be Lightning 


How life began on this planet 


is a less topical question than 
how it is likely to end. A new 
theory has been put forward at 
the American counterpart of our 
British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which is, 
incidentally, the largest annual 
scientific congress in the world. 
Briefly, the idea is that life came 
in with a flash of lightning. 


Experiments have been carried 
out at Columbia University on 
a mixture of the poisonous gases 
presumed to be like the atmo- 
sphere of the primitive Earth. By 
exposing these gases to electrical 
discharges for a week amino 
acids were formed. These make 
up proteins, so it is suggested 
that the materials of organic 
matter were born out of lightning 
and ultra-violet rays in the 
atmosphere and carried down 
into the primeval oceans where 
the long chain of evolution 
began. 

I suppose that one scientific 
guess is as good as another, and 
there is a touch of poetry in this 
conception which appeals to me. 
Having started with such a 
magnificent bang, I refuse to 
believe that we shall end with a 
whimper. . 


A Time to be Born 


HEN some friends of mine 

proudly displayed their 
month-old son I reflected that he 
was lucky not to have been born 
a hundred years ago. For one 
thing he would now have been 
dead, and for another he has a 
better expectation of enjoying a 
long life—until ap 2024, on the 
average. On the other hand, my 
young friends are much more 
likely to be divorced than they 
would have been a century ago. 
Seven out of every hundred 
marriages end in the Divorce 
Courts. But if they get through 
the first seven years they are 
reasonably safe. A very young 
wife stands the biggest chance of 
coming to grief. In this country 
the most probable cause of 
divorce is desertion, in the United 
States cruelty—though an Ameri- 
can husband does not have to be 
very cruel. 

What do these figures mean ? 
Some would say that although 
medicine has progressed, morals 
have deteriorated, and that they 
are proof of the Original Sin 
inherited from Adam. I don’t 
believe it. I think a child born 
today has a better prospect of 
leading a happy as well as a 
longer life than ever before— 
provided, of course, that nobody 
is lunatic enough to start a war. 


Hector HAWTON 
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AMEND THIS LAW—-V 


E fear the written word, and the law of 
libel is the result of our fears. All of us 
are apprehensive about what might bt. 


said of us in the newspapers—even if it were true, 
a malicious twist could cause us considerable 
embarrassment. Here the law of defamatory libel 
protects us. Many, especially those whose incomes 
derive from property rather than work, are touchy 
about publications which might violently disturb 
the existing social order. Here the law of seditious 
libel protects us. A few of us, even today, get upset 
about books which make fun of our ideas about the 
deity. Here the law of blasphemous libel protects us. 
But even those of us who enjoy irreverent jokes are 
liable to experience an increase of blood pressure 
if sex is treated in a light-hearted way or our 
favourite preconceptions about sexual morals 
subjected to critical examination. This is where the 
law of obscene libel comes in. 


Special Powers 

It dates from the early part of the eighteenth 
century when, without any Act of Parliament, the 
judges created the crime of ‘ publishing an obscene 
libel ’. The old indictments described this offence as 
unlawfully and wickedly devising, contriving, and 
intending, to vitiate and corrupt the morals of the 
liege subjects of our Lady the Queen, to debauch and 
poison the minds of divers of the liege subjects of our 
said Lady the Queen, and to raise and create in them 
lustful desires, and to bring the said liege subjects into a 
state of wickedness, lewdness, and debauchery (in that 
the accused) did publish, sell and utter, and cause and 
procure to be published, sold and uttered, a certain lewd, 
wicked, bawdy, scandalous, and obscene libel, in the 
form of a book entitled...... 
During the nineteenth century this law was re- 
inforced by legislation giving special powers to the 
police, the Post Office, and the Customs authorities, 
in regard to ‘ obscene’ books. Most noteworthy 
of these enactments was the Obscene Publications 


Act of 1857, which empowered the magistrates to 
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Writing about Sex 
by ALEC CRAIG 


It is high time that the absurd and arbitrary 
law of obscene libel was completely revised 


order the destruction of ‘ obscene’ publications 
held for sale. 

The bill contained no definition of ‘ obscene ’, but 
Lord Chief Justice Campbell, who had initiated the 
measure, gave an assurance that 

The measure was intended to apply exclusively to 
works written for the single purpose of corrupting the 
morals of youth and of a nature calculated to shock the 
common feelings of decency in any well-regulated 
mind... He was ready to make what was indictable 
under the present law a test of obscenity. 

How hollow was this assurance appeared eleven 
years later when, in a case under the Act, Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, Lord Campbell’s successor, 
laid down his famous definition of obscenity— 
the test of obscenity is this, whether the matter charged 
as obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose 
minds are open to such immoral influences and into 
whose hands a publication of this sort may fall. 

Since 1868 this definition has always been ac- 
cepted by the Courts and its wide net has caught 
many scientific and educational works, as well as 
serious novels, by reputable authors. We need 
only recall as examples: Sexual Inversion by 
Havelock Ellis, The Rainbow by D. H. Lawrence, 
Ulysses by James Joyce, The Well of Loneliness by 
Radcliffe Hall, Boy by James Hanley, and The 
Sexual Impulse by Edward Charles, besides trans- 
lations of classics by Petronius, Lucian, Zola, and 
Huysmans. 

If the law as Cockburn left it, and as it is today, 
were consistently and logically enforced it would, of 
course, reduce English literature to the level of the 
school book and the fairy tale. In fact those 
responsible for its enforcement behave with a gay 
disregard of either consistency or logic; and the 
law of obscene libel becomes a handy weapon to 
be picked up at the behest of a puritanical Home 
Secretary or a Press baron anxious to combine 

moral zeal with increased circulation. It is particu- 
larly in evidence when the British public is in one 
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of those periodical fits of morality which Lord 
Macaulay found so ridiculous. Of recent years 
there have been two bursts of vigorous application 
of the law: once in relation to the Festival of 
Britain, and again in connection with the notorious 
‘anti-vice drive’ associated with the Home 
Secretaryship of Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe, who is 
now Lord Kilmuir and Lord Chancellor. A glance 
at the way serious literature was treated on these 
occasions will prove illuminating. 

In 1950 it was considered that the country wanted 
a bit of a ‘clean-up’ in anticipation of the influx 
of visitors from overseas expected for the Festival 
of Britain the following year. Among the obscene 
libel prosecutions was an application under the 
Act of 1857 by the Blackpool police for the de- 
struction of a number of books they had seized 
in local bookshops. The seizure included well-known 
books of sex instruction by reputable authors which 
had been freely sold all over the country for years, 
e.g. The Encyclopedia of Sexual Knowledge, edited 
by Dr Norman Haire, Sexual Anomalies and 
Perversions (a posthumous summary of the work 


_ of Mangus Hirschfeld, the great German sexologist), 


The Encyclopedia of Sex and Love Technique by 
Rennie MacAndrew, The Technique of Sex by 
Anthony Havil, and A Plain Talk on Sex Difficulties 
by Dr F. B. Rockstro. 

When proceedings are taken against booksellers 
and newsagents under the Act of 1857 the shop- 
keeper often thinks it good policy to save himself 
trouble and expense by assenting to a destruction 
order, even though he may consider the material 
seized quite harmless and his motives for putting 
it on sale quite innocent. After all, he may 
quite understandably take the view that he is 
in business to earn a living and not to make himself 
a martyr in the cause of civil liberty. When this 
happens the authors and the publishers of the books 
concerned have no right to be heard and may 
have to stand by and see works that they consider 
of great scientific or literary value, and which they 
have produced with the best intentions, condemned 
as pornography. Fortunately at Blackpool a 
vigorous defence was put up. A London solicitor 
was instructed and counsel were briefed. This 
stimulated the Director of Public Prosecutions to 
take over from the local police. After a hearing 
lasting over three hours the magistrates retired for 
five minutes and then ordered all the books to be 
destroyed without giving any reasons. | 

The following month, in a similar case at New- 
castle, both the encyclopedias mentioned above 


were included in the seizure. But Dr Norman 
Haire was able to go up as an expert witness for 
the defence, and the bench refused to make an 
order in respect of either book. 

The taking over of the Blackpool case by the 
Director of Public Prosecutions is not without 
interest} The Prosecution of Offences Regulations 
(1946) require all obscene publication prosecutions 
to be reported to the Director before they come 
into Court, and it is often supposed that this 
arrangement is designed to ensure some measure 
of uniformity and common sense throughout the 
country. In fact, however, the use made of the 
information appears to be limited to a consideration 
whether the authors or publishers of the books 
shall be prosecuted. In the Blackpool case no 
such prosecutions were instituted, although some 
of the authors and publishers concerned were 
quite well known; nevertheless the local case was 
pressed by the Director. 


Some Recent Cases 

The ‘anti-vice drive’, said to have been in- 
augurated out of deference to the susceptibilities of 
Americans in this country, was a three-pronged 
affair directed at homosexuality, prostitution, and 
‘obscene’ literature. In 1953 no less than 197 
obscenity prosecutions were instituted and the 
‘ drive ’ continued into the following year. Happily 
most of the attacks on serious literature were 
unsuccessful, but the fact that they could have been 
launched at all shows how unsatisfactory the law 
is in this regard. The expurgated edition of D. H. 
Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover, published by 
William Heinemann, was included in a lot of books 
brought before Mr W. E. Bath at the Thames 
Police Court. The owners of the books raised no 
objection to destruction, but counsel for Messrs 
Heinemann was able to put in a word for Lady 
Chatterley.. Although the magistrate described the 


- book as ‘absolute rubbish’ and the Director of 


Public Prosecutions pressed for destruction, no 
order was made so far as it was concerned. At 
Doncaster the magistrates refused to destroy the 
second volume of the Kinsey Report. A similar 
refusal at Swindon in regard to George Ryley 
Scott’s Phallic Worship was, however, accompanied 
by an order for the destruction of J. M. Rigg’s 
translation of Boccaccio’s Decameron, although the 
self-same edition was in the Swindon public reference 
library. Happily this farcical order was reversed on 
appeal. 

The high light of the ‘drive’ so far as books 
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were concerned was a group of five prosecutions in 
London in respect of five novels issued by reputable 
publishers. None of these novels was markedly 
more outspoken about sex than hundreds of others 
which are intended to appeal primarily to the 
subscription library public; and the prosecutions 
were a preposterous attempt on the part of the 
authorities to dictate standards of taste for that 
public. In one case an authoress and her publisher 
pleaded ‘ Guilty’, in another the publishers were 
convicted by a jury; in two cases the publishers 
were acquitted by juries, and in the fifth the prose- 
cution was abandoned because two juries failed to 
agree. 


Shadow of the Old Bailey 

One of the acquittals concerned The Philanderer 
by Stanley Kauffman, published by Secker & 
Warburg. Mr Justice Stable’s summing up (pub- 
lished with the second edition of the book) is a 
masterly statement of the law as applied to present- 
day conditions. The abandoned prosecution was in 
respect of The Image and the Search by Walter 
Baxter, published by William Heinemann. The 
author, who was also charged in this case, is un- 
doubtedly a sincere and well-intentioned writer, 
and his book was described by E. M. Forster in a 
letter to the publishers as a ‘ serious and beautiful 
book ’. 

The five cases greatly perturbed public opinion 
and caused a greater stir in influential quarters than 
had any attacks on books for many a long year. 
As a number of well-known literary men said in a 
letter to The Times, it looked as if the novelist of 
today ‘had to write under the shadow of the 
Old Bailey ’. 

Editorials and correspondence appeared in the 
Press, the BBC devoted broadcasts to the law of 
obscene libel, questions were asked in the House 
of Commons, and a series of long articles appeared 
in the Justice of the Peace and Local Government 
Review. 

An important development was the setting up 
under the auspices of the Society of Authors of a 
committee, which sent a report in 1954 to the new 
Home Secretary, Major David Lloyd George, 
recommending a number of changes in the law. 
It is a pity that this committee was almost ex- 
clusively composed of representatives of the literary 
professions and trades, and that the views of social 
reformers, educators, and (above all) the socially 
responsible reading public do not appear to have 
been heard. The report contained a large number 


of excellent detailed suggestions, but was not really 
radical and whole-hearted. Furthermore, at this 
time a red herring was drawn across the path of 
reform in the shape of public concern over the 
‘horror comics’, and this subsidiary matter was 
covered by the report. The Government, following 
the usual tendency of governments to concentrate 
on the popular and ephemeral, passed a measure 
to deal with the comics but left the rest of the 
report to the hazards of a private member's bill. 
This bill was introduced in the House of Commons 
by Mr Roy Jenkins in March 1955, but it got no 
farther than most private member's bills. Even if 
it had been passed it would not have gone all the 
way to the only satisfactory solution of the problem 
presented by the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. 

What is required is legislation which will 
restrict the operation of the law of obscene libel 
to what Lord Chief Justice Campbell said it was 
concerned with a hundred years ago—gross and 
intentional pornography. 


Arbitrary and Capricious 

When we consider the existing situation it is not 
only the cases that come into court that deserve 
our attention. The greater and more dangerous 
part of the iceberg is under the water. Even if the 
author is not scared by the law, the publisher or 
the printer insist on bowdlerizing his work. Pub- 
lishers are particularly nervous about issuing 
English translations of Continental writers; and 
when they do so the texts are often bowdlerized as 
in the case of Paul Jean Sartre’s Le Mur. As 
regards books published abroad, the Customs 
authorities can seize imports on the ground of 
obscenity without any process of law, and the 
matter comes into court, and to public notice, only 
if the importer challenges their action. It is the 
exercise of this power that makes it difficult to 
obtain the unexpurgated text of Lady Chatteriey’s 
Lover and the principal works of Henry Miller in 
this country. 

An arbitrary and capricious law is always bad, 
but the law of obscene libel may perhaps be de- 
fended as the only way of dealing with pornography 
designed to exploit the weaknesses of the young 
and the semi-literate. Its use as a means of control 
over the reading matter of educated adults is 
entirely indefensible, and until that use is radically 
curbed by legislation the law will continue to menace 
ethical speculation, educational progress, and the 
freedom of artistic expression. 
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Rationalism—Popular and Unpopular 


devoted an editorial to a survey of the 

rationalist movement and its publications. 
This arose out of a review of a book by Professor 
Margaret Schlauch, Modern English and American. 
Poetry (Watts, 21s). Some surprise seems to have 
been felt that rationalists should be interested in 
poetry. ‘It is a sign of this new heart-searching in 
the rationalist movement that Messrs Watts brought 
out this book ’, we were told. 

However, it was admitted to be a very good book. 
Professor Schlauch’s scholarship was highly praised. 
Although she writes as a rationalist, we were assured, 
she is not a Philistine. Orwell was mentioned in con- 
trast as ‘a popular rationalist in the philistine sense’. 

Longstanding members of the RPA may wonder 
what all this means. Why should it be puzzling to 
find that rationalists have a taste for poetry ? Some 
of them, surely, have written poetry as well as 
criticized it. Thomas Hardy managed to be both a 
rationalist and a poet; so did Meredith, and many 
others. What is the reason for ‘ heart-searching ’? 

The answer becomes a little clearer in the light 
of the definitions of two kinds of rationalism 
obligingly provided by the writer of the editorial. 
For the historian of philosophy, he tells us, ‘ the 
rationalist is a man who attempts to deduce his 
universe simply and elegantly from a few fixed 
principles: he is opposed alike to the sceptic, the 
empiricist, and the critical philosopher, to Montaigne 
and to Locke and to Kant; he is the man who takes 
the high, a priori road. In popular usage, however, 
in this country and since the end of the last century, 
rationalism has another meaning. A rationalist is, 
in this popular sense, a man who is opposed to 
organized religion, and suspicious even of private 
and personal religious attitudes.’ 

It is salutary to see ourselves as others see us. 
Evidently members of the rationalist movement 
come under the same category as ‘ popular’ 
rationalists. Lord Russell, the President of the 
RPA, and the distinguished scientists, musicians, 
and writers who are its Honorary Associates, are 
in the same boat with Orwell—faintly damned by 
the word ‘ popular’; and suspected, if not actually 
convicted, of being philistines. They are, perhaps, 
‘guilty by association ’. 

But let this pass. The unkindest cut is to be told 
that the rationalist in this ‘ popular’ sense is not 
Strictly rational because he has closed his mind on 
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the question of whether God exists. The indictment 
is carefully worded. ‘There are a number of tra- 
ditional arguments ’, it runs, ‘some of which still 
retain their appeal for very competent thinkers, 
tending to prove that there must be a God, and 
there is no conceivable argument that could prove 
that there could not be a God.’ 

This is hardly the line one would expect to be 
taken by those who pride themselves on being 
up-to-the-minute, and who find ‘ popular’ ration- 
alism ‘ out of the mainstream of English thought ’. 
The mainstream today is represented by empiricism 
and logical analysis. A contemporary philosopher 
would burst if told that because you cannot dis- 
prove something there is no harm in believing it. 

But apart from this howler there are two mis- 
statements of fact, one trivial, the other more 
important. In the first place, ‘ popular ’ rationalism 
goes back earlier than the end of the last century. 
Under other labels, of course, it reaches back to 
classical times, but the word was certainly used in 
our own sense by Lecky. In his History of the Rise 
and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe 
he defines rationalism as ‘not another class of 
definite doctrines or criticisms, but rather a certain 
cast of thought or bias of reasoning such as during 
the last three centuries gained a marked ascendancy 
in Europe...It leads men on all occasions to 
subordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates of 
reason and of conscience and,.as a necessary 
consequence, greatly to restrict its influence on 
life. It predisposes men in history to attribute all 
kinds of phenomena to natural rather than miracu- 
lous causes.’ 

As an organized movement English rationalism 
has never insisted that all its members must be 
atheists. Many of them—as the editorial acknow- 
ledges—have been agnostics. In one of the earliest 
books of the RPA, The Meaning of Rationalism, 
Charles Watts deals with this issue explicitly: 
* Rationalism regards religion as a personal question, 
and urges that it consists, not in believing certain 
creeds and dogmas, but in doing good, adhering 
to truth, fostering love, and in enhancing the 
happiness of others as well as ourselves. Rationalism 
does not deny the existence of God or an after-life. 
Upon such topics it is not thought rational to 
dogmatize. Where knowledge is absent, to affirm 
or deny is sheer presumption.’ 

This may have ‘ a pleasant flavour of late Victorian 
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earnestness about it’, but it is hardly evidence of a 
closed mind. However, after the expected rebuke 
we should presumably be grateful for a light pat 
on the shoulder, because it would appear we are 
mending our ways. 


The English popular rationalist movement has lately 
been going through a period of heart-searching. Its 
leading journal, as if searching for a new centre of 
gravity, has changed its title several [sic] times in recent 
years and has finally settled down as The Humanist; 
it devotes much more space than formerly to the world 
of the imagination, and this policy has disturbed some of 
the older adherents of the movement who prefer to the 
new approach of sympathetic understanding the old 
approach of a straightforward attack. 


A somewhat similar point is made in a review of 
Reason in Action (Watts, 8s 6d) in The Freethinker. 
Here, perhaps, what The Times calls ‘ popular’ 
rationalism is thought to have been turned into 
unpopular rationalism, or humanism. ‘All five 
essays illustrate in different ways and from personal 
angles that general outlook now prevalent in the 
RPA and Ethical Union which may be described 
broadly as an oblique attack, a literary technique of 
indirect approach which appears to have superseded 
the more direct and hard-hitting technique which 
characterized the RPA in the heyday of its cheap 
reprints .. . Our five authors do not so much attack 
religion in general or Christianity in particular as 
try to replace it with a broadly rationalistic philo- 
sophy.’” 

This is indeed what we are trying to do. There 
may be disagreements about the effectiveness of a 
particular technique, but all rationalists, ‘ popular ’ 
or otherwise, agree that the ultimate objective is 
the greatest possible secularization of life. To try 
to feel some imaginative sympathy with the attitude 
of our opponents is not a sign of weakness but a 
condition of understanding the situation we are 
seeking to change. 

In the past fifty years this situation has undergone 
a very considerable change. There has been a 
tremendous drop in church-going, and such an 
increase in unbelief that its expression is no longer 
shocking but a commonplace. The Churches are 
not so confident or so obtrusive as they used to be. 

They have far more reason to indulge in heart- 
searching than rationalists. They have made 
enormous concessions to their critics since the days 
of ‘Soapy’ Wilberforce. When Churchmen 
proclaim today that ‘the Bible was right, after 
all’, they do so with a bulge in their cheeks. What 
they are now saying is that although a great deal 
of the Bible and even the creeds is mythical, yet a 
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myth can be true. By playing with words and 
placing ‘ truth’ in inverted commas, they hope to 
counteract the effects of rationalist criticism. 

The much boosted success of this stratagem is 
confined to a small circle of people for whom some 
kind of religion is probably a psychological necessity. 
This takes us to the heart of the matter because 
there are many other people who belong to no 
Church but for whom some kind of general philos- 
ophy of life is equally indispensable. They would 
agree with all that rationalists say about religion in 
general and Christianity in particular, but they find 
it monotonous and boring to keep on saying so. 
They are searching for a new outlook to replace the 
creeds they have discarded. 

Surely it is one task of an organized rationalist 
movement to try to satisfy this need. The founders 
of the RPA aimed at ‘establishing a system of 
philosophy and ethics verifiable by experience and 
independent of all arbitrary assumptions or authority’. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that a constructive 
approach is a recent invention. Rationalism would 
appeal to few people today if it merely catered for 
those who satisfy their aggressiveness by treating 
the Church as an Aunt Sally. It is natural to be 
indignant when the Church holds up the traffic, in 
H. G. Wells’s phrase; but this is very different from 
indulging in swashbuckling attacks just because 
you enjoy letting off steam. If the test of being 
a good rationalist is the violence of his rejection of 
Christianity the most honoured writers in the ration- 
alist tradition would be Nietzsche and the Marquis 
de Sade—which, as Euclid would say, is absurd. 

Scepticism is not the end but the beginning of the 
venture. If we take reason as our guide we must 
use persuasion as our chief weapon. Instead of 
attacking those who disagree with us with a bludgeon 
we must try very patiently to understand why they 
hold the views they do. It is no use giving up the 
belief in God if we still hang on to the Devil— 
whether the latter is seen as a Church or a political 
party, or merely our next-door neighbour. As 
John Morley once told the Christians, ‘ We shall 
not attack you, we shall explain you ’. 

Tolerant as we must strive to be, when we are 
attacked we are like those wicked animals who 
defend themselves. And every archaic law and 
restriction which organized religion keeps in being 
is an infringement of the liberty of all who do not 
acknowledge religious authority. When our own 
freedom is interfered with, on the false pretence 
that we are living in a Christian country, we need 
not pull our punches. 
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That Way Lies Madness 


by HYMAN LEVY 


HE awful thing about this story is that it is 

perfectly true. With a sigh of relief I had 

penned the last sentence of the lecture I was 
to deliver the following evening to the gathering 
of scientists and philosophers—‘ And so we see’, 
I wrote, ‘ how watchful we must be lest we persist 
in a false theory, because every piece of additional 
evidence thereafter tends to be twisted and in- 
terpreted to fit in with that theory. That way lies 
scientific madness.’ 

Off and on, I had been writing for two solid 
days and I was weary. Tomorrow I was to be the 
guest of honour at the dinner—held, because it 
was war-time, on a Sunday evening in rooms in 
Southampton Row—and deliver the Presidential 
address. It was now about 5 pm, a warm July after- 
noon, and feeling the need for some fresh air I 
decided to stroll from my digs in Earls Court to 
Hyde Park, dressed as I was in slacks and sports 
jacket. 

Time passed quickly as I loitered among the 
arguments at Speaker’s Corner, amusing myself by 
mentally pricking the logical bubbles that floated 
from the various soap-boxes. I had never before 
been at Speaker’s Corner except on a Sunday, and 
now that I had been practically incarcerated with my 
lecture for two days, and in my exhausted mental 
state, the Sunday associations of my environment 
were too strong for me. In my mind it had indeed 
become Sunday already. ; 

I looked at my watch and saw that it was 7.20 pm. 
I stared at the hands. Panic suddenly seized me. 
Sunday evening 7.20—and at 7.30 I had to be at 
the Southampton Rooms in evening dress, the 
Guest of Honour at the dinner; and here I was in 
Hyde Park in slacks and sports jacket. A cold 
sweat burst out all over me as the full horror of 
the situation dawned on me. At full speed I tore 
across to Park Lane straight into the traffic, wildly 
trying to find a taxi. 

* Quick,’ I gasped, as T wrenched open the door 
of one that drew up alongside. ‘ As fast as you can 
to Earls Court.’ 

As the taxi threaded its leisurely way through 
the traffic, down Park Lane, along Knightsbridge 
and. Kensington High Street, every moment that 
passed seemed an eternity. By the time we reached 


‘Seven more precious minutes had gone’ 


Earls Court it was 7.35. The key to my door, was 
already in my hand as I leapt from the taxi. 

*-Wait here, for Heaven’s sake. Ill be down in 
a minute.’ 

I tore breathlessly up the stairs. In a moment I 
had pulled out a suitcase and emptied its contents 
in a heap on the floor, swept in my evening dress, 
shirt, collar, tie, studs, socks, and black shoes, and 
rushed into my study for the manuscript of my 
lecture. Seven more precious minutes had gone, 
and I dared not think what was happening at that 
gathering. Down the stairs I rushed, dropping and 
picking up the contents of the unclosed case as I 
went, and at last out into the taxi. 

* Drive like hell to the Southampton Rooms,’ I 
roared, and sat trembling while the taxi backed and 
turned slowly and leisurely, and then crawled, 
literally crawled, away. 

I wiped the perspiration from my hands and 
forehead, and then with fearful bodily contortions 
stripped myself of sports jacket, shirt, slacks, socks, 
and shoes, and somehow—with the strength of 
the possessed—managed to reassemble my com- 
ponent parts inside my dress-suit. How could I 
possibly face these people? How could I possibly 
deliver this address in my present condition of 
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nervous exhaustion? I began to grapple with my 
bow tie. 

I had just smoothed down my hair with one 
clammy hand and clutched my manuscript ready 
in the other as the taxi drew up outside the Rooms 
at 8.5 pm. It was a peculiar stare that the old 
taxi-man gave me as I threw him a £1 note and 
flung myself at the door of the Rooms. 

It was tight shut. I raced round to the back, 
thinking there might be another entrance. None. 
I tore back and beat frantically on the door. They 
must already have given me up and started without 
me. Not a sound from inside. Angrily I rattled 
the door handle and banged the door. Suddenly it 
flew wide open, and a grim-looking woman barred 
my entrance, looking at me suspiciously. ‘ What 
do you want?’ 

With a rush I pushed her aside. ‘ Quick,’ I said, 
‘let me in. I have to give a lecture here at the 
dinner tonight and I am already very late. Where 
is it?’ 

Without a murmur she grabbed me by the arm 
and projected me into the street, suitcase and all, 
and slammed the door. Was this the right place, 
I suddenly wondered? Rummaging in my case I 
found my old jacket and diary. Yes, sure enough— 
Sunday, July 16, at 7.30, the Rooms, Southampton 
Row. 

I kicked the door. ‘ You're making a mistake,’ 
I shouted through the keyhole. ‘Open the door.’ 

The door opened and a huge burly muscular 
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man appeared with his shirt sleeves rolled up. 
* What’s all this?’ he growled. 

With a desperate patience I explained my situation. 

‘Come here,’ he said, and he walked over to an 
announcement board. ‘ Look,’ he said. ‘ The dinner 
and meeting you are talking about are tomorrow 
night.’ 

I staggered out into the street. Tomorrow night, 
I gasped. Monday night! And here I have been 
killing myself to get this lecture finished by Sunday 
night. Strange that they should meet on Monday 
night; I thought they were supposed to meet on 
Sunday for some special reason. What a fool I 
had been. 

Drooping with exhaustion, I trudged with my 
suitcase up Southampton Row—the direction didn’t 
matter—cursing myself for being such a muddle- 
head. 

As I reached the top of Southampton Row 
where it joins Euston Road, a newsman was shouting 
* Standard—Evening Standard’. 

Good Heavens, I thought, the Evening Standard 
on a Sunday evening! Something terrible must 
have happened. I rushed up to him and pushed a 
coin into his hand, put my case on the ground and 
looked at the banner heading. Nothing special 
there. I looked at the ‘Stop Press’. Nothing 
there. 

Then my eye caught the date, ‘Saturday, 
15th July ’. My face flushed up in anger. ‘ Here,’ I 
shouted. ‘ What the devil do you mean by selling 
me yesterday’s paper?’ It was the last straw, the 
very last straw. 

‘ Yesterday’s paper?’ He snatched it out of my 
hand, glanced at it, and fiercely pushed his face 
into mine. ‘If it’s a fight you want...’ 

_I did not wait but seized the first pedestrian who 
came within arm’s length. ‘ Please’, I gasped 
pitifully, ‘ tell me what day this is.” I almost knew 
already. Reality came flooding back. ‘Today? 
Why Saturday, of course.” The pedestrian ex- 
changed a sympathetic look with the paper-seller, 
as if I were one of the lunatic fringe. 

Well, wasn’t 1? I turned away and staggered 
into a pub and ordered a double Scotch. As I 
sat trying to collect my thoughts, I realized that 
I still had the manuscript of my lecture in my hand. 
The last sentence stared me in the face: ‘ And so 
we see how watchful we must be lest we persist in 
a false theory, because every piece of additional 
evidence thereafter tends to be twisted and in- 
terpreted to fit in with that theory. That way lies 
scientific madness.’ 
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| THE HUMANIST TRADITION—I 


The Rise of Secularism i 


VERYBODY has been brought up in a 
tradition which has been handed down from 
generation to generation- as the highest 

expression of wisdom and will. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to reject the tradition in which one is 
brought up and to look back and pick up, so to 
speak, a tradition which one has not received, 
which one chooses for oneself because it offers 
roots and a home, support and enlargement for 
outcast or isolated personal convictions and 
aspirations. Perhaps most humanists brought up 
in the tradition of a Christian civilization have 
thought they had in this way to acquire for them- 
selves a tradition of their own. There is nothing 
bogus about that. Moral affinity is a stronger link 
than natural descent. 


Epicureanism and Confucianism 

In the ancient Mediterranean world there was a 
humanist tradition in the usual sense, before the 
ascendancy of Christianity brought about the total 
eclipse of all alternatives, for there was the long 
ascendancy of Athens over the minds of men (even 
for St Augustine it was ‘this ancient and goodly 
city, the only mother of arts and learned inventions, 
the glory and lustre of Greece’); and after the fall 
of the self-dependent cities there was a long tradition 
of moral philosophy as the source of individual 
self-dependence, providing the ideas, ideals, and 
techniques of a self-sufficient personal life, Epicurean 
or Stoic or an eclectic blend of the two (Seneca). 
In ancient India the constant polemics in orthodox 
literature against naturalist thought is evidence of 
the vigorous existence and persistence of this way 
of thinking, which culminated in the Charvak 
system, closely akin to Epicureanism. In China a 
humanist tradition, in so far as Confucianism may 
be so described, has been dominant from early 
times until our own day. 

One may fairly say, then, that there have been 
humanist traditions in the usual sense of a body of 
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This is the first of a series of articles dealing with the 
history of humanism from ancient times to the present day 


teaching transmitted by an act of will as the highest 
wisdom. One may further say that the evidence of 
independent civilizations goes to show the uni- 
versality of the humanist tradition, which begins at 
an early stage as an appeal to reason and Nature 
against the authority of sacred scriptures and priestly 
traditions, which applies to human _ existence 
utilitarian criteria of welfare and happiness with 
the idea of liberation and fulfilment, rather than 
spiritual criteria of a divine perfection with the 
idea of discipline and redemption, and which 
encourages self-dependence and self-help in face of 
an oppressive fate which seems to bind the human 
lot. 

In the European tradition one may distinguish if 
three humanist elements: certain sectarian move- re, 
ments, certain rebels against the dominant Christian 
tradition, and (in both senses of the word) a secular 
movement of ideas. 

There are two great sectarian movements: the 
eighteenth-century philosophes organized around 
Diderot and the Encyclopédie created one; and 
Bentham and James Mill created the English 
Utilitarian movement, which in the second genera- 
tion was led by J. S. Mill. Two lesser sectarian 
movements followed in France, initiated by Saint- 
Simon and by his one-time secretary, Auguste 
Comte. All these movements were immensely 
influential, and, although reproached with their 
sectarian character, they were all chiefly concerned 
to give their generation a modern secular outlook 
and the confidence which comes from exclusive 
reliance on applicable standards, ere ideals, 
and efficient techniques. 


Bayle and Spinoza 

The rebels are a host of miscellaneous writers: 
propounders of posers on the Bible, and the pro- 
fessional critics from Richard Simon (1678) to 
David Strauss (1835); satirists of Christendom who 
in the early eighteenth century looked at the way 
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things were ordered in Europe through the eyes of 
a visiting Turk or Persian, or who found their 
ideal in distant parts or times, in the Noble Savage, 
the Egyptian Sage, the Chinese Philosopher, or in 
Utopia; the seventeenth century Jibertins who 
subsisted as freethinkers and (possibly) voluptuaries 
on crumbs of Epicureanism from the réchauffé of 
Gassendi (1649). The two greatest, if least repre- 
sentative, names to stand for all these rebels are 
Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), father of the philosophes, 
and Spinoza (1632-77), in whom the French /ibertins, 
would-be freethinkers (exemplified pre-eminently in 
Saint-Evremond), found the rationalism they were 
looking for. Spinoza is indeed the prime exemplar 
of rationalists in the following respects: he examines 
established beliefs and finds them inconsistent, 
groundless, and without influence upon practice; he 
reconstructs a body of beliefs, drawn from first 
principles, consistent, grounded, regulating and 
directing the conduct of life. 

The secular movement of ideas may be said to 
have its source in the Renaissance and its con- 
summation in the Enlightenment; it begins by 
looking back for inspiration and ends by looking 
forward. Taken as a whole, it is the dissolution of 
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the Christian tradition, which in its Roman form 
had culminated in the thirteenth century, the ‘ great 
century ’ of scholasticism. 

Pericles had summed up his famous eulogy of 
Athens in the funeral oration in these words: ‘As 
a city, we are the school of Hellas; I doubt if the 
world can produce a man who, where he has only 
himself to depend upon, is equal to so many emerg- 
encies, and graced by so happy a versatility as the 
Athenian.’ Athens became also the school of 
Rome and, with the Italian Renaissance, of the 
European nations. The ‘ universal man’, many- 
sided, all-sided, of prodigious accomplishments and 
pre-eminent in achievement, was the Renaissance 
ideal. Of two other items in the legacy of Greece, 
one was thoroughly humanist—namely, the idea 
that the unexamined life is not a life for man, that 
the good life for which men live together in cities 
is something to be achieved by taking thought, by 
a deliberate art. The other item comprised the 
actual contents of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophies, which had provided the stocks on 
which Christian theology had been worked and 
which at the Renaissance produced in Florence a 
Platonic religious humanism (Ficino, 1433-99) and 
in Padua an Aristotelian scientific humanism 
(Pomponazzi, 1462-1525). The ‘ otherworldliness ’, 
abstract rationalism, and metaphysical precon- 
ceptions of both these philosophies were a persistent 
obstruction, however, to the true development of 
humanism. 


The Century of Genius 

The Renaissance was a recovery of ideas and 
ideals, not the beginning of modern science. It was 
the seventeenth century, ‘the century of genius’ 
that included Galileo and Newton, which achieved 
the spectacular results that followed the employ- 


ment of new methods and the abandonment of 


old preconceptions. There followed a shift of 
intellectual interest from study of the word of God 
to study of the works of God. The words ‘ reason ’ 
and ‘nature’ were universal in the eighteenth 
century, and enjoyed as much prestige with orthodox 
Christians as with Deists. Confidence in reason 
and nature meant that in this century ‘God was 
on trial’, as it has been said. The characteristic 
thought of the age expressed in Pope’s Essay on 
Man, is that man occupies a middle station in the 
Scale of Being and should therefore cultivate a 
humanist ideal, not attempting to imitate God nor 
aspiring to any kind of ‘ otherworldliness ’, whether 
by monkish asceticism or by antique Stoicism.’ Not 
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only ‘the proper study of mankind is man’, but also 


The bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind: 

No pow’rs of body or of soul to share, 

But what his nature and his state can bear. 


This humanism, and the rehabilitation of Nature 
as the work of the God of Reason (not flawed and 
‘fallen ’), inevitably diminished the meaning and 
the value of Relevation and Salvation in this period 
and opened the doors to toleration and anthropo- 
logical interests, universal benevolence. When this 
line of thinking (‘ proving’ Nature rational and 
good) could no longer be sustained, the ways of 
God had not been justified; natural religion came 
to an end, and faith and reason fell apart. 

The other characteristic thought of the age (the 
meaning of the long discussion about ‘ the social 
contract’) is that society is mutual advantage; 
man is naturally social, and therefore morality is 
not a discipline to be imposed by authority re- 
inforced by religious sanctions, but a natural order 
to be confirmed by education and good laws. This 
notion of society as a spontaneous, but also de- 
liberate and artful, furtherance of the good life 
owed nothing to religion and was matched by a 
like conception of personal life. ‘We are, in so 
far as we know how to remain wise, the artisans 
of our own life’ (Fontenelle). The seminal essays 
of Shaftesbury -which elaborated the specifically 
social nature of :naan as the spontaneous ground 
of morals and of individual fulfilment bore fruit in 
ethical theory (Hume, Butler) and expressed the 
social enthusiasm and conviviality which had taken 
the place of religious ‘ enthusiasm’, now regarded 
with contempt and abhorrence. Hume asked why 
‘men of. sense ’ everywhere despised the ‘ monkish 
virtues ’ of celibacy, fasting, penance, mortification, 
self-denial, humility, silence, solitude; and he gave 
his answer: these virtues ‘serve no manner of 
purpose; neither advance a man’s fortune in the 
world, nor render him a more valuable member of 
society; neither qualify him for the entertainment of 
company, nor increase his power of self-enjoyment’. 

The shift of interest from the word of God to 
the works of God slid into a shift of confidence 
from Revelation to Reason and Nature, and by 
the end of the century had gone so far as a resolute 
turning from attempts at a rational explanation of 
the universe to concentration of interest in empirical 
science and the cultivation of our garden. 

As ‘citizens of the world’ eighteenth-century 
humanists rewrote history to show that all en- 
lightened men shared the same small stock of 


universal truths that constituted ‘ natural knowledge, 
fundamental reason, and common sense’ and 
sufficed against all tradition, religion, or mass 
opinion as the criterion of all possible truth. 
Voltaire contrasted the Dark Ages of Christian 
ascendancy with the ‘four happy ages ’—namely, 
the golden ages of Pericles and Augustus, the 
Renaissance, and the Enlightenment. 

- This movement of secular ideas and ideals from 
the Renaissance to the Enlightenment, in continuity 
with ideas and ideals in classical antiquity, was a 
general climatic change affecting Europe and the 
New World from which nothing was insulated and 
which profoundly affected Christian thought with 
everything else. Indeed, religious movements 
during the last century and a half have attempted 
in one way and another to rescue Christian thinking 
from, or accommodate it to, the practical pre- 
occupations and middle axioms of a secular civiliza- 

_ tion which is a product of the influence of the 
Enlightenment, that setting aside of the divine 
scheme of the Christian tradition for the sake of 
perfecting a human scheme launched on the tide 
of increasing intellectual and material resources. 

‘I am a man: I regard nothing that relates to 
mankind as not my own.’ This famous line from 
Terence would stake the humanist’s claim to nothing 
less than all history as his inheritance. ‘ The 
proper study of mankind is man’—and Nature. 
History, the life of man in time, has taken the 
place of theology for the humanist. But a spectator’s 
view is not a view for man; history is current 
interpretation and the foundation of contemporary 
projects. ‘ Nature is her own standard, one thing 
throws light on another’, ‘ Man is the future of | 
man’: these and their like are pregnant humanist 
judgments on Nature and on man which because 
they light the way forward also light the way back 
and enable the humanist to find his tradition; 
and indeed to create it, for a tradition is not made 
by reverent reception but by the active use of it 
for moral aid and comfort, kinship and community, 
and, chiefly, for growth and learning, in order to 5 
raise the ideas and ideals by which we live to a 
higher power of accuracy and efficacy, which can 
be done only by a deliberate development of them 
in the light of history. Humanism has a future not 
merely because it has a past but solely in so far as 
humanists care for their tradition enough to learn 
from it what the’ want to do always and what 
they want to do next. 


Next month : * Humanism in Ancient Greece,’ by Professor 
B. Farrington. 
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Philosophy in Ancient China—I 


by J. D. BERNAL 


In a two-part review article Professor Bernal considers Dr 
Needham’s latest volume on Chinese science and civilization 


HE second volume of Dr 
Needham’s Science and Civi- 
lization in China (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 80s) has more than 
fulfilled the promise of the first. 
Though subsequent volumes may 
more appreciated by the 
specialists in the various sciences, 
this volume, which deals with the 
history of scientific thought, will 
be of the greatest interest to the 
philosopher and to the general 
reader. In its five hundred pages 
it unfolds, with a combination of 
scholarship and insight, the story 
of the development of philosophy 
in China for more than two 
thousand years. 

In discussing the developments 
of the different schools of Con- 
fucians, Taoists, Mohists, logi- 
cians, legalists, and sceptics, Dr 
Needham has in mind principally 
the degree to which their thoughts 
and their controversies helped or 
hindered the evolution of positive 
natural and social science. In 


particular, he seeks an answer to 
the major question of why, 
despite the great practical achieve- 
ments of the Chinese—such as 
the compass, gunpowder, and 
printing, which were to have 
decisive influence in the develop- 
ment of experimental and mathe- 
matical science in Europe—they 
failed to give rise to it themselves. 
Part of the answer is made 
evident in these pages; the rest 
will have to wait for the appear- 
ance of the last volume, on social 
and economic influences. 

Quite apart from the light it 
throws on this question, the 
second volume is particularly 
fascinating and instructive be- 
cause it shows us how ina civiliza- 
tion quite different from our own 
men came to formulate an ac- 
count of the world of Nature and 
of society so as to give them the 
feeling that they could control it 
or at least accommodate them- 
selves to it. Up to the seventeenth 
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Segregation Table of the symbols of the Book of Changes. Yin and 
Yang are separate, but each contains half of its opposite in a ‘recessive’ 
state, as is seen when the second division occurs. There is no logical 
end to the process, but here it is not shown beyond the stage of the 64 
hexagrams (reproduced from ‘Science and Civilization in China ’) 


century Chinese thought, apart 
from the infiltration of Buddhism, 
which was never fully assimilated, 
remained almost insulated from 
the rest of the world. It affords 
us precious examples of what 
might be called a control experi- 
ment in the evolution of civiliza- 
tion. The Chinese world outlook 
is of interest both for its similarities 
to and its differences from the 
world outlooks which were evolved 
in the Mediterranean world and 
in India. Parallels are abundant 
as between the Confucians and 
the Aristotelians and the Stoics, 
between the Taoists and 

Epicureans, between the great 
syncretistic system builders of 
the Middle Ages, Chu Hsi and 
Thomas Aquinas. But they are 
not identities; the basic patterns 
of Chinese and Hellenistic thought 
remained distinct. Inside each 
world of culture the scholars 
were, despite their differences and 
indeed their very controversies, 
moved consciously or not in a 
common world of thought. 


From the moment it emerges 
from the mist of prehistory there 
appears in China an approach 
to the major problenis of the 
universe and of man profoundly 
different from those of other 
cultures, and subsequent political 
and social evolution in China 
crystallized these differences 
rather than dissolved them. Dr 
Needham makes the fundamental 
contrast very clear: it is one 
between the Greek, Jewish, 
Christian, Islamic idea of domi- 
nance and law with a divine law- 
giver in the background, and its 
emphasis on individual virtue or 
salvation, and the Chinese idea 
of an intrinsic unity and harmony 
in Nature of which man and his 
society are essential parts and in 
which common welfare is the 
supreme good. The idea of 
divine governance was not un- 
known, but it appeared un- 
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necessary. Chuang Tzu (-369 
to -286) argues as much against 
a supreme god as against an 
individual soul: 


It might seem as if there were a 
real Governor, but we find no trace 
of his being. One might believe that 
he could act, but we do not see his 
form. He would have [to have} sensi- 
tivity without form. But now the 
hundred parts of the human body, 
with its nine orifices and six viscera, 
all are complete in their places. 
Which should one prefer? Do you 
like them all equally ? Or do you like 
some more than others? Are they 
all servants? Are these servants 
unable to control each other, but 
need another as ruler? Or do they 
become rulers and servants in turn? 
Is there any true ruler other than 
themselves? (p 52). 


Despite age-old myths, the idea of 
creation hardly figures in Chinese 
philosophy. The picture is rather 
of a world in continuous evolution 
under the influence of perennial 
natural forces. 

Classical Chinese thought, how- 
ever, was strictly atheistical rather 
than materialist. Spiritual forces 
were believed to exist from the 
ancient duality of Yang (active, 
male) and Yen (passive, female) 
to the later Cheng, the spirit of 
sincerity or perféction—the near- 
est the Chinese came to tele- 
ology—but they were not per- 
sonified. They were thought to 
operate on the universe imma- 
nently from within and not to 
create or control it from without. 

The great controversies of 
Chinese philosophy were essenti- 
ally those between the Confucian 
traditionalists, who emphasized 
the maintenance of correct custom 
(li) with due respect to parents, 
Officials, and the emperor, as 
part of the order of Nature itself, 
and the Taoist primitivists, who 
despised all rank and rituals and 
called for a return to the natural 
way (Tao) of accommodating 
man to the universe. 

The contrast is clear from many 
of the quotations given by 
Needham. Here is a definition 
from the Confucian Hsiin Tzu 
(c. -305 to -235): 

Li is that whereby Heaven and 
Earth unite, whereby the sun and 
moon are brilliant, whereby the 
four seasons are ordered, whereby 
the stars move in their courses, 
whereby rivers flow, whereby all 


things prosper, whereby love and 
hatred are tempered, whereby joy 
and anger keep their proper place. 
It causes the lower orders to obey, 
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The Diagrams of the Supreme Pole. 
The 2nd circle from top is marked (left) 
Yang, Motion, (right) Yin, quiescence. 
Below are the five elements. The 2nd 
circle from bottom is marked (left) 
‘perfecting maleness’, (right) ‘perfect- 
ing femaleness.’ The lowest circle is 
marked ‘myriad things undergoing 
transformation and generation’ (from 
‘Science and Civilization in China’) 


and the upper classes to be illustrious; 
through a myriad changes it prevents 
going astray. If one departs from it, 
one will be destroyed. Is not Li the 
greatest of all principles? (p 27). 


And further verses against the 
Taoists bring out the positive 
rg of Confucian thought 
(p : 


You glorify Nature and meditate 
on her; 

Why not domesticate her and 
regulate her? 


You obey Nature and sing her 
raises ; 
y not control her course and 
use it? 
You look on the seasons with 
reverence and await them; 
Why not respond to them by 
seasonal activities ? 


You depend on things and marvel 
at them; 

Why not unfold your own 
abilities and transform them? 


You meditate on what makes a 
thing a thing; 

Why not so order things that you 
do not waste them? 


You vainly seek into the causes 
of things; 

Why not appropriate and enjoy 
what they produce? 

Therefore I say—To neglect man 
and speculate about Nature 

Is to misunderstand the facts of 
the universe. 


In Taoist thought such positive 
control was mocked at as certain 
to frustrate rather than fulfil the 
needs of men. Unlike Buddhists, 
the Taoists did not reject the 
material world but sought to 
identify themselves with it by a 
passive but intelligent subjection. 
This inner leadership is expressed 
in the Tao Te Ching (fourth 
century) (p 58): ) 


How did the great rivers and seas 
get their kingship over the 
hundred lesser streams ? 

Through the merit of being lower 
than they; that was how they 
got their kingship. 

Therefore the sage, in order to be 
above the people, 

Must speak as though he were 
lower than they, 

In order to guide them 

He must put himself behind them. 

Thus when he is above, the 

ple have no burden, 

When he is ahead, they feel no 
hurt. 

Thus everything under heaven is 
glad to be directed by him 
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And does not find [his guidance} 
irksome. 

The sage does not enter into 
competition 

And therefore no one competes 
with him. 


The Taoist cultivated through 
this a peace of mind and freedom 
from fear akin to the Epicurean 
ataraxy. This, however, by no 
means implied inaction, but only 
appropriate action drawn from 
practical experience of Nature 
itself (p 73): 


Those who are good at archery 
learnt from the bow and not from 
Yi the Archer. Those who know 
how to manage boats learnt from 
boats and not from Wo [the legen- 
dary mighty boatman]. Those who 
can think learnt for themselves, 
and not from the Sages. Kuan Yin 
Tzu (+ 8th century). 


Yang and Yin 


This action in accordance with 
Nature—Wu wei or non-inter- 
ference—is defined in the Huai 
Nan Tzu (-2nd century): 


What is meant, therefore, in my 
view, by wu wei, is that no personal 
prejudice (or private will) interferes 
with the universal Tao, and that no 
desires and obsessions lead the true 
courses of techniques astray. Reason 
must guide action in order that 
power may be exercised according 
to the intrinsic properties and natural 
trends of things... 

Now were there such a thing as 
using fire to dry up a well, or 
leading the waters of the Huai 
River uphill to irrigate a mountain, 
such things would be _ personal 
effort, and actions contrary to 
Nature [lit. turning one’s back on 
Nature]. This could be called yu wei 
[action with useless effort]. But 
using boats on water, sledges on 
sand, sleighs on mud, or litters on 
mountain-paths; digging channels 


A Taoist shrine, built half- 
up an almost perpendicular 
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for summer floods, arranging pro- 
tections against winter colds, neking 
fields on high ground and reserving 
low ground for marshes—such ac- 
tivities are not what ag be called 
wei (or yu wei). L- By in all 
their methods of act 8) ollow the 
Nature of Things. (P 

It is this attitude stare Nature 
that makes Dr Needham conclude 
that Taoist ideas were more 
conformable to modern natural 
science than were those of the 
Confucian scholars whose inter- 
ests were primarily administrative 
and political. 


The Five Elements 
Even with the Taoists the 


‘social aspects of philosophy as a 


way (Tao) of life dominated 
philosophy to a greater degree 
than even with Socrates and 
Plato. The common notions of 
Chinese philosophy acceptable by 
all the schools themselves are 
derived from social models. Dr 
Needham analyses them with 
profound scholarship in his central 
chapter on the Fundamental 
Ideas of Chinese Science. These 
are the male and female generative 
principles Yang and Yin, the 
five elements Water, Fire, Wood, 
Metal, and Earth, and the mystic 
Chuan trigrams and hexagrams 


and their corresponding qualities. 

My main criticism of his 
treatment is that he begins his 
study of these ideas only with 
the first literary sources, some- 
where in the sixth century BC, 
whereas it is evident from their 


ancient ritual account of the 
universe, as Granet and others 
have shown. It was because they 
had been accepted and venerated 
from antiquity that these principles 
were to shape and confine the 
articulate and logical thought of 
later scholars in preliterate forms, 
much as Greek and later European 
thought was confined by the early 
Mesopotamian legends now em- 
balmed in the Bible. 


(To be concluded in our next 
issue) 
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The Cult of Passion 


by OSWELL BLAKESTON 


Mr Blakeston examines the curious ideas 


of a Catholic writer on love and sex 


HE cult of passion as a 

eath-wish may account 

for the success of Hitler, 
the ‘ castration complex ’ of total 
war, the horror ‘comics’, and 
countless other corrosions of our 
time. Nietzsche blamed Christi- 
anity for this cult; but Denis de 
Rougemont, the Catholic author 
of Passion and Society (Faber, 
30s), holds that the myth comes 
to us through the Manichean 
heresy which had its origin in 
the East and was opposed by 
Christian orthodoxy. 

The Eastern love, which seeks 
a transcendence of creation and 
a direct merging with the Absolute 
in self-annihilation, is, according 
to Christian apologists, a mere 
drug. The Christian is said to 
believe in mutual love, not in an 
all-consuming flame that is its 
own redemption: it is here on 
earth and in action that the 
Christian’s fate. is determined, 
with no short cuts through 
mystical ecstasy. The distinction 
must be kept between God and 
creature. Passion as an emptying 
of the mind must be abhorred as 
religious destitution. 

It is maintained that the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation has 
shown us how we must love 
creation, accepting our limitations 
and our diversities. 

Opposed to the Christian teach- 
ing are the myth of Tristan (with 
its ‘ happy ending ’ in two deaths), 
the songs of the troubadours 
(with the courtly rule that love 
must never be ‘real’ but a 
narcissism of passion), and the 
whole literary tradition of passion- 
death stemming from these 
sources. The Manichean view, 
although profaned, is still ex- 
pounded in contemporary novels 
and films. 

But before we get lost in the 
subtleties of Mr de Rougemont, 
let us see what he thinks the 
orthodox Christians mean by 


their denial of passion. He 
contends that marriage for the 
Christian is a decision and not a 
state of dazzling emotion. The 
Christian does not say, ‘ You are 
the Iseult, altogether lovely and 
desirable, of whom I want to be 
the Tristan’. He makes a pledge 
declaring ‘It is you I choose to 
share my life with me, and that 
is the only evidence there can 
be that I love you’. By what he 
admits to be the ‘ absurd ” gesture 
of fidelity, he constructs the 
‘person’ of his partner, for it is 
an act of one creature being 
good to another: each makes 
the other ‘real’. This is not a 
denial of creation or a state of 
‘being in love’; it is an affirm- 
ation of love which is an act, 
and not a trance. 


Savage Love 


Here, according to Christian 
exponents, is the basis of morality. 
In ceasing to wish to -be a god, 
or a man deified by passion, man 
also ceases to be a demon. The 
worship of death as a supreme 
gift of fate, and so also the lust 
of war, loses sway: man becomes 
a person in the terms of Kant, 
someone ‘whose actions are 
imputable ’. Marriage is not the 
grave of love but, to echo 
Croce, ‘the grave of savage 
love’. It is ‘the institution in 
which passion is contained, not 
by morals, but by love’. 

The trouble with our time, 
Mr de Rougemont tells us, is 
that we have tried to base our 
Christian marriages on values 
elaborated by a Heresy. Two 
religions are alive in the West 
and in conflict—the Christian and 
the Catharian. We mouth the 
Christian pledge, but praise films 
which glorify ‘ love at first sight ’ 
and novels which claim that 
passion justifies all aberrations, 
etc. The Manichzan tradition 
of the worship of passion lives 


on, although profaned, and with 
it all other misfortunes; al- 
though for Mr de Rougemont 
the break-up of marriage is the 
most significant symbol of our 
chaos. 

There seem to be elements of 
justice in this specious argument; 
for emphasis on action in the 
world and respect for one’s 
neighbour are the basis of 
freethinking ethic. Yet even in 
one’s first reaction to the Catholic 
case one catches a flavour of 
smugness. Having launched an 
attack on the death-wish and 
heretical mysticism, the propa- 
gandist seems to want to go 
further and banish all fervour 
from the world. 

One senses that the aim is a 
universal mediocrity; and one 
remembers that Catholic countries 
encourage the faithful masses to 
be ‘simple’ and, therefore, easy 
to dominate. Mr de Rougemont 
writes: ‘ The knight.of faith ”’, 
when we meet him in the street, 
has nothing superhuman about 
him: “he looks like a_ tax- 
collector”, and behaves like any 


- decent middle-class citizen.’ 


Now if a man is to come to 
any higher awareness through the 
Christian marriage pledge, he 
must be educated beyond parrot 
repetition of articles of faith. In 
most Catholic countries the young 
couple take the vow merely in 
Obedience; for they have not, 
and are not encouraged to have, 
the sophistication: to understand 
the magic of Mr de Rougemont’s 
fine hopes. Such uninspired 
fidelity can only lead to sup- 
pression and the very pent-up 
violence which the author deems 
the marriage vow to negate. 
Nietzsche probably was right, 
one thinks, when one surveys the 
gulf between Catholic highbrow 
propaganda and practice. 


Passion and Humanism 

Certainly the humanist cannot 
accept the Catholic promises 
that all will be adjusted in 
‘another world’. The free- 
thinker’s problem is to find 
ethics and attainment in the only 
life he will lead; and freethinking 
has shown how this is possible. 
We do not believe that the best 
expression of love for one’s 
neighbour and control of passion 
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come from submission to any 
creed. 

Our case is that the morally 
progressive type is the man who 
is responsibly aware of the cause, 
the real motive and the means 
of his rejection of compulsive 
slogans. Passion can then be 
seen in perspective: it is not 
something in itself apart from 
the situation. It can be simply a 
sensitizing delight, if it does no 
harm to others, or an inspiration 
to poetry, painting, and philos- 
ophy, or one of Graham Greene’s 
‘ charities ’ of infidelity. 

If one has revolted into indi- 
viduality, if one has stepped 
outside the framework of any 
superstitious mythology (be it 
Christian or Catharian), the word 
takes on a new purity unconnected 
with mortal sin or Tristan- 
Wagnerian-Hitlerian fatality. Mr 
de Rougemont, in fact, only 
speaks of passion within the 
context of a myth. 

No one will doubt the author’s 
dexterity and erudition; yet at 
times one is reminded of other 
exponents of ‘inner meanings’. 
I recall a lecture given by a 
communist on the Wagner operas; 
he said: ‘Of course we now 
take the Earth Spirit as a symbol 
of the Gas, Light, and Coke 
Company.’ Mr de Rougemont 
can be guilty of the ‘ of course’ 
technique—because wine was for- 
bidden by the Prophet, therefore 
(‘of course’) praise of wine is 
symbolical of religious intoxi- 
cation, etc. Again, one feels 
convinced of relationship estab- 
lished between Cathars and Trou- 
badours; nevertheless one is 
worried by the way some texts 
‘are given at surface interpretation, 
while others must be read in 
reverse as ‘inverted idealism’, 
and others are quoted as obvious 
examples of insincerity. Texts, 
one feels, become a little too 
fluid in their witness. 

Certainly there are notable 
insights. It was clever to see 
how standardized beauty, as 
exemplified in the film, can be 
used politically to change the 
object of desire. The parallel 
with the manner in which all the 
poems of the troubadours were 
addressed to ‘ the same lady’ is 
brilliantly suggestive. 
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Problems of Knowledge 


by ANTONY FLEW 


Bertrand Russell and A. J. Ayer have played a lead- 
ing part in the modern revolt against metaphysics 


fessor Ayer begins, ‘are 

given to asking such ques- 
tions as: What is mind? What 
sort of a relation is causality? 
What is the nature of belief? 
What is truth?’ Indeed they are. 
The difficulty, and it is not only 
the layman’s difficulty, is to see 
how such questions are to be 
taken. For the philosopher who 
asks What is mind? is not asking 
for the kind of information he 
might hope to get from the 
psychologist. ‘His problem is 
not that he is ignorant of the 
ways in which people think and 
feel, or even that he is unable to 
explain them. Neither should it 
be assumed that he is simply 
looking for a definition. It is 
not -as if philosophers do not 
understand how words like 
“mind” or “causality” or 
“truth ” are actually used ’ (p 2). 
So why do they ask such questions? 
What is it that they are trying to 
find out? 

The first object of Professor 
Ayer’s new book, The Problem of 
Knowledge (Macmillan, 18s; 
Penguin Books, 3s 6d), is to 
answer these questions about the 
nature of epistemological ques- 
tions (‘ Epistemology’ is the 
Graecizing equivalent to the mis- 
leadingly scientific-sounding 
‘theory of knowledge’). The 
second object is to give his 
answers to some of the questions 
themselves. 

In pursuit of the first object he 
suggests that 


We may discover the sense of the 
philosopher’s question by seeing 
what further questions it incorpor- 
ates, and what sorts of statement the 
attempt to answer it leads him to 
make. Thus, he may inquire whether 
the different cases in which we speak 
of knowing have any one thing in 
common; whether, for example, 
they are alike in implying the pres- 
ence of some special state of mind. . . 
Is knowledge to be distinguished by 
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the fact that if one knows that 
something is so, one cannot be 
mistaken? And in that case does 
it follow that what is known is 
necessarily true, or in some other 
way indubitable? But, if this does 
follow, it will lead in its turn to the 
conclusion that we commonly claim 
to know much more than we really 
do; perhaps even to the paradox 
that we do not know anything at all: 
for it may be contended that there 
is no statement whatsoever that is 
not in itself susceptible to doubt (p 4). 


In pursuit of the second object 
he makes use of the results of 
all the discussions which have 
taken place in the last two 
decades in the philosophers’ 
trade journals; to which of 
course he has himself made 
some of the most valuable contri- 
butions. But someone who did 
not know this might well fail to 
realize just how much effort and 
how many difficulties lay behind 
the characteristically smooth, 
clear, concise, elegant rigour of 
Ayer’s argument, and just how 
much was being said so very fast. 
This extraordinary speed is per- 
haps the most remarkable feature 
of Ayer’s philosophizing. But it 
does make this less suitable than 
it might have been as an intro- 
ductory book, although it is being 
‘Pelicanned’ simultaneously with 
its first hard-cover publication. 
For The Problem of Knowledge 
is one of those books which 
might have been shorter had 
they been longer. Ayer is always 
clear, but those with less super- 
tuned high performance intel- 
lectual machinery have often to 
read passages several times before 
they can catch up with his racing 
mind. 

Again, Ayer usually prefers to 
press on where a more leisurely 
writer might pause to point or 
underline a moral. Thus he 
disposes of the ‘ possibility of 
travelling in time’ in one even 
more than usually devastating 
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Professor A. J. Ayer. Photograph by Lotte Meitner-Graf, ARPS 


paragraph: for ‘To travel in 
space is to be at different places 
at different times; but the idea 
of being at different times at 
different times is simply non- 
sensical’ (p 177). The common 
reader would have welcomed a 
paragraph applying this interest- 
ing and surely sound conclusion 
to the story of H. G. Wells’s The 
Time Machine or to that of one 
of J. B. Priestley’s time plays. 
Similarly Ayer simply remarks 
that ‘Not only for emotional, 
but also for logical reasons, we 
wish to deny that it is possible, 
by a suitable adjustment of the 
evidence, literally to manufacture 
the past ’ (p 175); and presses on. 
A less austere thinker might have 
taken time off to illustrate, and 
to revive the interest of his 
flagging less academically dedi- 
cated readers, by referring to the 
labours of historical falsification 
performed by the Ministry of 
Truth in Orwell’s final appalling 
nightmare 1984. But when Ayer 
does permit himself the indul- 
gence of an illustration beyond 
the strict needs of clarity he 
sometimes points a surprising 


relevance of his arguments to 
things outwith his purely specialist 
concerns. 

Thus he considers the case of 
those Calvinists who believed ‘in 
predestination, in the sense that 
their deity had saved or damned 
them once for all before they 
were even born’ and who yet 
were ‘on religious grounds, ex- 
tremely puritanical ’, and searches 
for possible reasons to justify the 
logically curious behaviour of 
those who ‘ abstained from sin in 
order to have been saved ’ (p 196; 
italics his). 

A little earlier in the same 
section Ayer writes: ‘ there is no 
a priori reason why people should 
not succeed in making true 
statements about the future in 
the same spontaneous way as 
they succeed, by what is called 
the exercise of memory, in making 
true statements about the past’ 
(p 186). Just so far so good. 
But such a faculty could not, if 
human nature and the human 
situation were to remain other- 
wise much the same, be in other 
important respects analogous to 
memory. For memory may by 


definition report only what, but 
everything that, has happened to, 
or been learnt by, the person 
remembering: including unpleas- 
ant things which he could have 
escaped had he acted differently. 
But ‘ precognition’ could not 
regularly and reliably predict 
such avoidable unpleasantnesses: 
for the ‘ precognizer’ would be 
able to take steps to make the 
prophecies come untrue. 

So if we were going to have 
such a faculty of ‘ precognition ’ 
doing for the future what memory 
does for the past, we should have 
to become, what we certainly are 
not as things now are, always 
either indifferent to or helpless 
to prevent what is ‘ predicted ’. 
(I have argued out this point 
more fully in my contribution to 
the forthcoming The Philosophy 
of C. D. Broad.) 


Not an Introductory Text-Book 

In his Preface Ayer writes that 
he has ‘tried throughout to 
present my argument in a way 
that can be of interest to the 
general reader as well as. to 
professional philosophers: but I 
have not tried to make my subject 
more simple than it is’. There 
may be doubt as to how far he 
has succeeded in the first aim; 
but he certainly has made a 
contribution of first-rate import- 
ance to his subject; and the 
enthusiastic amateur of philos- 
ophy may well get, more out of 
The Problem of Knowledge than 
out of Ryle’s more speciously 
readable Concept of Mind. But 
it is not, and was not intended 
to be, an introductory text-book 
like A. D. Woozley’s excellent 
little Theory of Knowledge (Hut- 
chinson University Library); 
while it is probably rather too 
concentrated to fall into the 
class of Russell’s Problems of 
Philosophy (Home University 
Library), the class of books which 
are both important to specialists 
and yet can also serve .as intro- 
ductions. 

Logic and Knowledge (Allen 
and Unwin, 25s) is a new col- 
lection of philosophical essays 
by Russell. These have all 
appeared before in more or less 
inaccessible trade journals but 
none of them were included in 
either Philosophical Essays (1910) 
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or Mysticism and Logic (1918 and 
now a Pelican). Most of them 
are of an importance and a 
quality which makes praise 
merely impertinent from a re- 
viewer of my generation—all of 
us Russell’s epigones. The editor 


has made a valuable necessary 
collection, but of all the ten 
essays only the short (1924) 
account of ‘ Logical Atomism’ 
and the note on ‘ Logical Posi- 
tivism”’ were addressed to, or 
could be expected to interest, 


non-specialists. | Unfortunately, 
as another reviewer has already 
remarked, the editor’s ‘ dreadful 
little introductory passages make 
the whole undertaking rather like 
the display of an Epstein statue 
in a Blackpool fun-fair ’. 


Godless Parents Alarm the Bishop 


HERE has been—or is it 
only my fancy ?—a stepping 
up of religious broadcasts. 
During the past few weeks I recall 
a good many on subjects like St 
John’s Gospel, Catholicism and 
the Ecumenical Movement, 
Christian Theology and Natural 
Science, and so on. For good 
measure Prof John Macmurray 
has been giving four talks on 
* What is Religion About?’. (It 
is rather late in the day, surely, 
to be asking that.) This is all 
sound radio. 

According to an article in 
Radio Times, the Rev Roy McKay, 
Head of Religious Broadcasting, 
alive to the growing power of 
television, also plans to develop 
and extend that side of his work. 
He should take a leaf out of 
ITV’s book. The latter’s Sunday 
feature ‘ About Religion ’ is, as a 
rule, more adventurous 
anything in the same line on 
Channel 1. For instance, ITV 
viewers recently saw and heard 
an Anglican priest on his way to 
Evensong stop to argue with a 
group of Teddy boys and girls 
gathered at a snack bar. He 
got a mauling from these cubs 
(in argument only, I hasten to 
add) he is not likely to forget. 

Two days later, the Bishop of 
Coventry was the guest speaker, 
supported by a panel of three 
and a chairman, in ‘The Floor is 
Yours’ (Light, Dec 6). The 
questions—sent in beforehand by 
listeners—ranged from the teach- 
ing of religion in schools to the 
aloofness of bishops. The Bishop 
has an engaging personality. He 
denied that religion was thrust 
down the throats of children: it 
was only made ‘attractive’. 
Asked why unbelief should not 
be made equally attractive and 
the child left to choose for itself, 
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| ON THE AIR | 


he said there was plenty of 
unbelief about as it was, many 
of the children having ‘ pretty 
godless’ parents. This is an 
important admission to which I 
will return. 

On the Church’s attitude to 
politics, the Bishop did not think 
you could separate religion from 
the rest of life. If religious leaders 
sometimes gave different advice, 
as they had done about Suez, 
that was because bishops are not 
infallible although they do try to 
interpret the heart and mind of 
Christ. As to people preaching 
Communism from the pulpit (an 
obvious allusion to Dr Hewlett 
Johnson), the Church can only 
act against a heretic. 


Morality Without God 


Turning to what the chairman 
called ‘a _ basic question ’— 
namely, whether it is necessary 
for a man to believe in the exist- 
ence of God, etc., in order to/lead 
a good’ life—the Bishop agreed 
there were many good pagans ; 
but the Christian’s life differs in 
all sorts of ways, such as forgiving 
a person seventy times seven. 
The Bishop’s choice of an example 
was, to say the least, a curious 
one: who keeps the count? 
More plausibly, he argued that 
when people came up against 
suffering and tragedy they needed 
help from God to go on living. 
A moral philosophy achieved by 
a person on his own responsi- 
bility, such as one _ panellist 
suggested, was ‘ incredibly hard ’: 
life would in that case be ‘a 


dreary pilgrimage from nowhere 
to nowhere ’. 

Why dreary? Ask the girls 
and boys who flock to the dance 
halls!’ Ask unbelievers like, for 
example, Bertrand Russell and 
Mr Eden Philpotts, both now 
nearing the hundred mark. An- 
other old man, no vulgar hedonist, 
has written: ‘ There is no cure 
for birth and death save to enjoy 
the interval’ (Santayana). The 
whole world of Nature and Art, 
of fellowship in work and play, 
is ours if we so desire. Dreary? 

When the Bishop spoke earlier 
of widespread unbelief among 
parents, he was presenting us 
with the evidence we need to 
back our demand, repeated here 
time after time, of ‘ more air for 
unbelievers ’. There are indeed a 
considerable number of us for 
whom the dogmas of the Church 
flout every requirement of reason 
and common sense. _ Certainly 
man does not live by bread alone, 
but bread—and by bread I mean 
here plain intellectual honesty—is 
not a bad foundation for a meal. 

Talk of meals is in season. 
Listening to ‘Any Questions’ 
(Home, Dec 24), 1 was cheered 
by the levity with which a panel 
that included the Abbot of 
Downside discussed Christmas. 
Only the Abbot and Freddy 
Grisewood (chairman) struck a 
religious. note and they did it a 
little shamefacedly. All _ this 
feasting and fun have of course 
a very different provenance from 
the ‘ mass of Christ’. If Mithra 
had prevailed instead of Jesus 
Christ 2,000 years ago—and it 
was a near thing—we should 
today be openly celebrating the 
victory of the sun, the winter 
solstice with its promise of 
lengthening days and the harvest 
to come. Mithra for me! 
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by J. B. 


T is important for humanists 

to make an estimate of those 

Christian ‘ existentialist’ doc- 
trines of which Paul Tillich is 
one of the most notable ex- 
ponents. The question arises, for 
example, as to how far humanists 
can co-operate, especially in the 
ethical and social fields, with 

religious existentialists of the 
type of Buber and Tillich. Is 
there some basic incompatibility 
of outlook which is likely to 
prevent collaboration on all but 
marginal issues ? 

Tillich broadly accepts the 
findings of Liberal Christianity, 
so that on a large variety of 
issues he has to be ranged with 
such men as Schweitzer and with 
the late Dr Barnes in this country. 
Like Niebuhr, he rejects the 
physical resurrection of Jesus 
and, indeed, miracles in general, 
and is quite prepared to recognize, 
with Schweitzer, that Jesus was 
largely conditioned by the thought 
of his time and by Jewish eschato- 
logical expectations in particular. 


A New Being 

.Again, while Tillich appears to 
found his teaching on the tra- 
ditional Christian dogmas, he 
does so only by interpreting them, 
after the manner of Bultmann, in 
an allegorical sense.. Thus a 
belief in the Cross is a belief in 
the value of ‘ self-surrendering 
love’, of the ‘holy waste that 
comes out of the creative abund- 
ance of the heart’. The belief in 
the Divine Word revealed through 
Christianity is a belief in a divine 
reality that breaks into human 
life in moments of grace and 
inspiration and that broke into 
history through the person of 
Christ. Faith is an experience by 
which man makes himself whole 
through ‘acceptance’, through 
uniting himself with God re- 
garded as the creative ground of 
being. 

The central theme of Tillich’s 
latest book (The New Being, 
SCM, 10s 6d) is that Christianity 
Offers the message of a New 
Being, which appeared in the 


Faith Without Miracles 


COATES 


world with the coming of Jesus, 
and which he describes under the 
three aspects of Love, Freedom, 
and Fulfilment. The New Being, 
Tillich tells us, is attained by the 
man who, by loving God, is 
able to accept life and love it, 
and so to be re-united with ‘ the 
creative Ground of life, the 
power of life in everything that 
lives ’. 

Tillich’s teaching resembles that 
of Barth in that, while teaching 
that God breaks into human life 
as if by miracle so that true faith 
is a divine gift, he holds never- 
theless that we can never have 
sure knowledge of the Divine 
Word (God being known by 
God alone), so that man can 
never have certainty that the 
divine ‘ voice’ that he seems to 
hear, the divine inspiration that 
he seems to receive, is in fact a 
true expression of the divine will. 
Tillich tells us that God does not 
offer us a safe way, that the 
‘voices’ heard by men who 
believe themselves in touch with 
the divine are often ambiguous 
and mistaken. Nevertheless, 
again as in Barth, Tillich holds 
that the essence of Christianity 
is the belief that man can be in 
touch with a dimension of ex- 
perience other than that in which 
we normally live, that divine 
truth does continually break into 
the world. 

Tillich is a fervent Protestant, 
and his book, The Protestant 
Idea, is perhaps the greatest of 
his achievements. Thus to him 
the faith of the masses of the 
people (for example of Catholic 
believers) who feel safe under the 
protection of official doctrine, is 
the safety of men who have not 
yet found their spiritual freedom 
and their true self. In his view 
the dignity of Protestantism is 
that it exposes its adherents to 
the insecurity of seeking the truth 
for themselves, throwing on them 
the responsibility for personal 
decisions, leading them to find 
their own personal contact with 
the divine. 


Perhaps not the least of 


Tillich’s merits is the radical 
character of his politics. He was 
closely associated with Niebuhr 
in the Socialist Christian move- 
tment in America, which sought 
to build a bridge between Luther- 
anism and Social Democracy and 
was severely critical of the political 
indifferentism of Barth. Tillich has 
never been lukewarm in his sup- 
port for progressive causes, and 
his concern for the transformation 
of social life is apparent in his 
new book of sermons. 


Co-operation Possible 


How then is humanism to 
appraise the thought of such men 
as Tillich? I think that on many 
issues there will be close sympathy 
between humanists and Liberal 
Christians of the type of Barnes, 
Inge, and Schweitzer, and religious 
existentialists of the type of 
Berdyaev, Buber, and Tillich, all 
of whom have in essentials dis- 
carded the main body of Christian 
dogma. Barnes, Inge, and 
Schweitzer show a whole-hearted 
devotion to reason and science; 
little seemed to unite Barnes to 
the Church but his belief in the 
* divine beauty’ of the character 
of Jesus; Inge’s Christian Platon- 
ism amounted to little more than 
a belief in the ‘eternal values’ 
of goodness, truth, and beauty; 
Schweitzer recognizes the Mes- 
sianic illusions to which Jesus was 
subject, valuing him primarily 
for his belief that the world 
needs to be transformed through 
‘the spirit of love in men’s 

’, The attempt of men 
like Bultmann and Tillich to 
maintain the Christian dogmas 
by interpreting them symbolically 
does not alter the fact that in 
their teaching the substance of 
the traditional faith has largely 
disappeared. 

I believe it follows that co- 

operation on specific issues is 
possible between humanists and 
‘liberal’ and ‘existentialist ’ 
Christians. | Such co-operation 
was in fact established in France 
through the Mounier Group, and 
more recently in Britain through 
the initiative of Karl Mannheim. 
Thus it is good news that, mainly 
through humanist initiative, joint 
* working-parties ’ have now been 
set up to explore the possibility of 
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co-operation between Christians 
and humanists in particular fields. 

Yet humanists should retain 
their confidence that today the 
initiative in the ethical and 
religious sphere rests with them, 
that it is primarily on humanism 
that the task falls of laying the 
foundations of a universal civiliza- 
tion in our time. 

Even the best of the recent 
Christian exponents tend to be 
influenced by what Fromm called 
‘the fear of freedom’, the need 
to seek divine help in face of the 
tremendous problems of contem- 
porary men. Catholic thinkers 
like Maritain find comfort in 
the belief that the Church has 
been divinely appointed to pro- 
vide infallible guidance; Protest- 
ant thinkers like Tillich rely rather 
on what they call the ‘ divine- 


human encounter’, on what 
Tillich in the book under review 
calls ‘unity with the Creative 
Ground of life’. But the belief 
that security can be found in 
divine help, as indeed Tillich 
virtually admits, is an illusion. 

No doubt men may hear. their 
‘voices’; what many feel to be 
divine inspiration may pour into 
the mind from what James called 
the subliminal self and Jung the 
Collective Unconscious. But the 
value of the inspiration depends 
in part on the quality of the mind 
of the person who receives it, in 
part on his cultural background. 
We know how poor is its level in 
the case of a Billy Graham. It is 
not from such sources (while their 
use in certain cases should be 
recognized) that man will find the 
help that he needs today. 


Victorian Doubt 


by KATHLEEN NOTT 


T is very easy to see the 

contemporary revival of 

Christian ‘ orthodoxy ’ among 
the intellectual (or perhaps one 
might say the rationalizing) 
classes as less complex than it is. 
Among the dogmatics, over- 
simplifiers select for criticism a 
line of historical development 
from the impact of the natural 
sciences in the seventeenth century 
via French-revolutionary liberal- 
ism and nineteenth-century ma- 
terialistic philosophy and material 
progress. The belief in the idea 
of inevitable progress is some- 
thing which, with less rather than 
more justification, they wish on 
to Victorian thought; and they 
counter it with the dogma of 
Original Sin or the belief in the 
inherent imperfectibility of human 
nature. 

For the over-simplifiers among 
the champions of heterodoxy too 
the important nineteenth-century 
battles were the ones between 
Holy Writ and the evidence of 
the natural sciences; and they 
think in terms of Huxley and 
Darwin, and geologists such as 
Sir Charles Lyell. Both parties 
are arguing about something 
which they have defined as 
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‘truth’. The orthodox may go 
as far as to claim that there is 
more than one kind of ‘ truth’. 
T. E. Hulme, for example, said 
that the truth of religion and the 
truth of science are each absolute 
in their own spheres. But both 
T. E. Hulme and T. S. Eliot have 
stated that they take their stand 
on the ‘truth’ of dogmatic 
religion, not upon its emotional 
benefits. 

Professor Willey’s earlier book 
The Seventeenth Century Back- 
ground was in the main an 
account of the effect of the new 
concept of scientific truth on 
religion and poetry in the seven- 
teenth century; and he suggested 
a conclusion like Hulme’s—that 
scientific and religious ‘ truths’ 
are distinct, and absolutely valid 
in their own spheres. I have 
always thought that this earlier 
book not only misjudged the 
actual impact of the exact sciences 
on the poetic mind, giving too 
much weight to philosophical 
middlemen like Hobbes, who 
misunderstood, though they may 
have equally disliked, both science 
and poetry; but that it also 
misjudged the nature of scientific 
truth. It sometimes looks as if 


people who are suspicious of the 
empirical approach think that the 
bird which Bacon stuffed with 
snow was the ‘ truth ’ (scientific), 
If you grasp that the truth is 
found, if anywhere, in how you 
look rather than in what you 
find, you can start to do without 
either the inverted commas or 
the adjective ‘ scientific ’. 

In Professor Willey’s latest 
book (More Nineteenth Century 
Studies, Chatto & Windus, 21s), 
which discusses a ‘group of 
honest doubters ’, he gives more 
weight than he did before to 
what their break with orthodoxy 
did to the feelings of his subjects, 
as compared to their intellectual 
convictions. 


This Victorian Tragedy—of the 
honest doubter who, whatever 
the objective reasons of his 
doubts, had to face and attempt to 
resolve a genuine emotional crisis 
of an extremely painful kind, in 
parting from the faith of his 
childhood and of his forbears, at 
least in its uncritical form— 
deserves the understanding and 
sympathy which it gets from 
Professor Willey. It has taken 
many of us a long time to grow 
out of regarding the Victorian as 
a Father-Figure-of-Fun, taking 
himself far too seriously—an 
attitude formulated, for example, 
by Lytton Strachey or suggested 
by Rose Macaulay in Told by 
An Idiot (My dears, your father 
has lost his faith again!). 

Professor Willey’s ‘ honest 
doubters ’ are predominantly lit- 
erary men or scholars in humane 
letters. They include Francis 
Newman (brother of the Cardinal), 
Tennyson, Froude and Morley 
the historians, and ‘ Mark Ruther- 
ford’ (William Hale White) the 
novelist. Of these, the poet 
Tennyson is the only one whose 
attitude towards religion can be 
mainly accounted for in terms of 
what scientific evidence did to 
cosmology and geology. The 
rest of them were on the whole 
more influenced by German and 
other Biblical criticism. Even to 
admit the possibility of criticism 
is to undermine the concept of 
revelation and of Holy Writ. 
And can ‘honest doubt’ once 
launched on the critical path 
stop anywhere? In practice the 
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¥ oe central theme of Professor Willey’s fessor Willey, which ‘Morley could ; 
fi book is what his honest doubters dismiss as entirely visionary ’). | 
on c). managed to salvage from faith: A question which arises from | 
Wy von fy Where they stopped short in their this book is whether it was not 
t te doubts. : : the attempt to retain an empty 
‘ithoal It is not surprising that imagi- metaphysic which side-tracked 
as a native writers and those who the necessary and valuable pro- 
| concern themselves with human cess of extracting the poetic and 


relations and humane letters 
should want to salvage the 
poetic and ethical content of 
Christianity: nor that the process 
of separating these from meta- 
physics and theology should be 
difficult and dangerous, both 
humanly and_ philosophically. 
What is perhaps surprising and 
certainly striking is that the 
literary orthodox among our 


ethical content from Christianity. 
It is significant that the Coleridg- 
ean idea of continual reinterpre- 
tation of the scriptural and 
dogmatic concepts into living and 
contemporary idiom was carried 
furthest by the poets and those 
who had been strongly influenced 
by poetry: as ‘ Mark Ruther- 
ford’ was by Wordsworth. 


A poetic sense of language 


of the contemporaries so often do not always remains tied to psycho- 
ey to logical realities, It may be that 
f his and emotional salvage, 1 an ethic which remains attached 
mpt to means that dogma has to go. en to any metaphysical sanction, 
| crisis T. S. Eliot in particular poked raries, quoting Frederic Harrison however vague and contentless, 
nd, in some rather anti-Victorian fun at jn his essay ‘ Neo-Christianity’ is not only vulnerable when the 
of his Matthew Arnold for what he has which was published in the sanctions become doubtful, but 
ars, at to say in Literature and Dogma Westminster Review. Harrison May also tend to mask_ these 
orm— fj about ‘ God found in experience’, had been brought up High Church Psychological realities. _Christi- 
g and ethical and poetical religion, and had turned Comtean posi- amity enjoins the almost im- 
from religion as * morality tinged with  tivist, and he attacked the Liberal possible ‘Love your neighbour 
taken emotion ®. — _ Christians of the modernist mani- aS yourself’; graduating to the 
| grow In retaining any metaphysics festo Essays and Reviews (1860) totally impossible ‘Love your 
ian as at all (e.g. ‘The Eternal that when, as Professor Willey says, enemies’. Orthodox Christianity 
taking makes for righteousness *) Arnold he might have been expected to has been correct in realizing that 
y—an laid himself open to a charge of hail them as kindred spirits—for this requires a miracle—hence the 
imple, illogicality, but I suspect that the their dishonesty in remaining in ™etaphysical solutions of * grace ’ 
gested real ground of orthodox contem- the Church. Professor Willey and ‘salvation in Christ’. 
ld by porary criticism in this case is a refers to one of Harrison’s The mistake of Liberalism, 
father reluctance to accept the re- contentions which sums up what both religious and social, has 
organization of emotional life js essential in this attack—that been its unconscious introjection 
10nest which becomes necessary when ‘the essayists first reduce the of this metaphysic so that it 
ly lit- one parts from an authoritarian Bible to “ poetry” and then ask emerges as a faith in the natural 
mane sanction such as dogma provides: ys to revere it more than any (and absolute) goodness of the 
rancis it is even more terrible to have to other poetry’. human heart. Liberals perhaps 
jinal), feel for oneself than to have to This is logical—the metaphysi- need an extra strong dose of 
forley think for oneself. cal compromise into which the history. Morley, for example, 
uther- Though Arnold does not re- Victorian tragedy got side-tracked could acquire the sense that 
>) the ceive individual attention here, it is indeed vulnerable to criticism human beings are ambivalent, 
poet was something like his position from both sides. It is difficult to without falling into the arms of 
whose at which a great many of the see how a Supreme Being (which the devil and the doctrine of 
an be honest doubters ’ arrived. They is what most of the thinkers Original Sin. This made him 
ms of managed to reconcile Christianity were left with) could retain any able to appreciate Burke, whose 
id to with criticism. It is interesting attributes at all by which he was the ‘noblest type of con- 
that the most serious attacks on could known; and it is  servatism because it was based 
whole this liberal and modernistic therefore difficult to see how he ona profound insight into history 
1 and Christianity are what might be could be involved in the world and human nature’; and also to 
en to called internecine. (This is usual as experienced, so as to make appreciate De Maistre. Professor 
ticism form—Communists hate Socialists either for righteousness or un- Willey quotes him as_ saying 
pt of worse than Tories, and sup- righteousness. Sometimes one ‘unless the modern liberal admits 
Writ porters of the Pope incline to can hardly wonder that we have _ the strength inherent in the cause 
once make a detested effigy out of the this contemporary reversal of the of his enemies, it is impossible for 
path Archbishop of Canterbury.) Victorian conflict—that‘ believing him to explain to himself the 
e the Professor Willey has a section sons confront agnostic parents’ slow advance...of the host in 
How it struck some contempo- (which was something, says Pro- which he has enlisted.’ 
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Rapid Reviews 


HISTORY 


SHAKESPEARE’S MILI- 
TARY WORLD, by Paul A. 
Jorgensen (Cambridge for the 
University of California Press, 
37s 6d). War is incessant in the 
histories and a frequent back- 
ground music in the tragedies. 
Music is the word in three 
senses: a harmony correlated 
with war in the Renaissance 
conception, a sonorous discourse 
which by classical convention 
covers all bloody activity, and a 
functional role performed by 
trumpet and drum. The metaphor 
is extended to cover Major 
Discords, and Shakespeare with 
his obsessional love for due degree 
is shown to be expert in depicting 
the disastrous nature of dis- 
orderly battle. The question of 
class division is thoroughly dis- 
cussed, the scandalous method of 
Elizabethan conscription being 
seen to underlie the terrible 
anonymity of Falstaff’s ‘ food for 
powder’. The ranks were ‘ base, 
common and popular’, mere 
‘crows and daws’ contrasted 
with the commissioned eagles. 
Of equally present interest is the 
Renaissance notion of war as 
therapy ‘to diet rank minds, 
sick of happiness’. This is the 
useful kind of Shakespearean 
scholarship, focusing our minds 
on the text and clarifying them 
with a proper background of 
history. 


LITERATURE | 


MY DEAR DOROTHEA, by 
Bernard Shaw (Phoenix House, 
9s 6d). Still on the potential 
threshold of his thirty-nine plays 
and ninety-five years, a young 
man wrote this open letter to a 
girl of five for whom he feels 
‘the romantic affection of a 
parent, tempered by the rational 
interest of an experimental philos- 
opher’. He had just left Ireland 
with the dreary memory of his 
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links 


An illustration from ‘My Dear 
Dorpthea ’ 


own bad upbringing, and the 
editor well calls this booklet the 
germinating ground of his genius 
where we can watch him thinking 
aloud and feeling his way to an 
intimacy with the reader. Here 
the new functional morality 
emerges as brilliant as in any of 
the famous prefaces. The twenty- 
one-year-old Ibsenite flashes his 
torch on the badness of the 
orthodox goodness. ‘ There are 
so many cross things in the world 
with which religion has nothing 
to do, that one sometimes wants 
almost bad advice.’ And again, 
‘let your rule of conduct always 
be to do whatever is best for 
yourself. Be as selfish as you 
can.’ The illustrations of Clare 
Winsten are entertainingly ap- 
posite. 


POETRY 


MODERN ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY, by 
Margaret Schlauch (Watts, 21s). 
Professor Schlauch, now at the 
University of Warsaw, is already 
well known for The Gift of 
Tongues. Her first purpose is to 


cure the ordinary reader of his 
awe-struck mystification, ‘An ele- 
mentary craftsman’s knowledge 
of poetry can be acquired with 
less strain and hocus-pocus than 
certain of the professionals would 
have us suppose.’ But like other 
good books the beginner’s ap- 
proach is blended with an in- 
vigorating new course for the 
rest of us. Her treatment of 
syntax—inversion, ellipsis, abso- 
lute construction—makes one 
realize the comparative neglect of 
this important aspect. By ana- 
lysing shifts in grammatical usage 
she makes us more fully aware of 
that fine piece of Cummings which 
culminates in ‘ all nothing’s only 
our hugest home’. The adult 
student, who can get what he 
wants in music and painting, 
needs more of this fundamental 
grammar for verse also. There 
is an equally thorough treatment 
of sounds. She compares the 
fixed nature of the violin’s reso- 
nating body with the complex 
mechanism of the human mouth, 
nose, and throat, and shows how 
we have gone beyond old- 
fashioned metrics with their single 
crude element of stress. There is 
a full glossary of terms, and a 
chapter on Intentions and Ide- 
ologies gives meaning as against 
music its critical due. 


WINTER’S RIGHT, by Elena 
Fearn (Hand & Flower Press, 
8s 6d). These poems have often 
a delicate awareness of Nature 
and of what lies beneath the 
surface: feeling more than com- 
prehension, the experience only 
afterwards understood—perhaps 
then but partially—trising from 
the subconscious to assume a new 
and different shape. ‘ Poetry is a 
perpetual surprise’, says Miss 
Fearn; ‘I am telling myself 
something I profoundly want to 
know.’ Some of the poems show 
the influence of other poets, and 
they tend to obscurity; a number 
might benefit from a tighter and 
more disciplined form. ‘ The 
Washerwoman’ draws a vivid 
portrait, and from some others 
the reader does gain moments of 
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illumination, the sudden flashing 
pleasure of shared communication. 


TRAVEL 


DESCENT FROM BURGOS, 
by Peter de Polnay (Robert 
Hale, 16s). The author knew 
Spain intimately before the Civil 
War, and speaks fluent Spanish. 
For his recent visit he wisely 
decided to avoid old haunts and 
memories. Eschewing tourism 
and all its guide-bookish works, 
he chose the little-known parts 
of Estremadura and Old Castile, 
Salamanca and Western Anda- 
lucia. Sometimes he is too 
effusive, as when describing 
Burgos Cathedral as ‘ perhaps 
the greatest offering of Gothic 
and baroque to God’. But he 
concentrates on people more 
than things, and his novelist’s 
eye sees a great deal and conveys 
it at brisk tempo into words. 
He claims to have met every- 
where a considerable affection 
for Franco and a real degree of 
free speech. He can be scathing 
when occasion. demands, as 
against the ‘ pure cruelty with 
no finesse’ of a cockfight. But 
his disgust does not extend to 
tauromachy. ‘ Through the walls 
of the plaza de toros the excite- 
ment of the atmosphere of the 
corrida seeped. I rushed to buy 
a ticket.’ 


FICTION 


A GRAVE FOR A DOLPHIN, 
by Alberto Denti di Pirajno 
(Andre Deutsch, 15s), is really a 
collection of personalities, of 
loosely strung-together stories 
very vividly told; the writer 
worked as a doctor and ad- 
ministrator in the former Italian 
colonies and there gathered his 
material. The flavour of sun and 
sand and palms, of witch doctors, 
of the beautiful black sea-djinnyia 
Shambowa who rode a dolphin 
and bewitched the young hydro- 
grapher, of La Reine des Tom- 
Toms and her little darbooka 
player, of the Father of the 
crocodiles who spoke to the 
brutes and was obeyed, of the 


Prior who preached a sermon to 
wart-hogs and thus prevented 
them from stealing the Mission’s 
maize cobs—they leap from the 
pages larger than life and be- 
dazzle the sober reader with their 
exotic flavour. The book has 
great movement and charm and 
considerable underlying depth. 
Italian is the writer’s native 
language, but this book is written 
in stylish English. 


FURTHER OUTLOOK, by 
W. Grey Walter (Duckworth, 
12s 6d). ‘I’m another miserable 
success’, says the psychiatric 
narrator as he decides to leave 
his fifteen thousand in Harley 
Street to join Operational Snow- 
ball. This first ‘ scientific order 
of poverelli’ is hinged on the 
triple genius of two men and 
Paula, the Cleopatra-cum-Beaver- 
brook. 

Dr Walter’s first novel shows 
great fictional ability to use his 
own first-hand experience of top- 
level life. But the world-famous 
pioneer of electro-encephalog- 
raphy certainly tends to oust the 
novelist. It is none the less a 
remarkable performance, invigor- 
ating to a breath-taking point in 
its sweep but securely humane at 
heart. The revelations far into 
time with final return to our own 
day have the effect of super- 

spring-cleaning our present grub- 

biness. There are some of the 
familiar horrors as in the birth of 
monsters, but artistically under- 
stated. The accent is positive; a 
consistent common sense triumphs 
in sex, the old sphere of religion, 
and above all in the matter of 
words, where in one century 
people have gone further to 
emancipate themselves than in 
the six centuries between Chaucer 
and us. 


BIOGRAPHY 


JAN MASARYK, by Sir 
Robert Bruce Lockhart (Putnam, 
10s 6d). One wonders why we 
have had to wait seven years for 
such an excellent memoir to 
emerge from its limited and 
expensive edition. Sir Robert 
writes extremely well. His book 
is suffused with a warm friend- 


ship, but it also narrates with the 
absorbing impartiality of a his- 


torian. Many who have known 
vaguely about Jan Masaryk will 
now be meeting fair and square 
this devoted son of a brilliant 
father. He was first regarded as 
an Americanized playboy of the 
western world. But the fiery 
years tempered his steel; as 
Minister to London in the thirties, 
as war-time publicist and as 
Foreign Minister in the revived 
republic until that hopeless mo- 
ment when—in Sir Robert’s belief 


_—he took his own life. 


We meet a man of fine charm 
and humour, the perfect Schwejk, 
the Capek-like Anglophil who 
none the less loved to cook his 
own Czech dinner and play his 
Slovak melodies. We learn also 
that to many who knew him in the 
flesh he was ‘ not only the first 
world citizen that they had ever 
met, but in many respects the 
ideal world citizen ’. 


COVENTRY PATMORE, by 
E. J. Oliver (Sheed & Ward, 
12s 6d). Once banished to 
obscurity as just another Vic- 
torian, Patmore has been re- 
examined of late and re-assessed. 
The present book considers his 
life and work, divided into three 
periods of inspiration as provided 
by his three wives. All his life 
he was preoccupied with the 
relationship of love and religion 
and it was this which prompted 
much of his work; ‘ the symbolic 
relation between divine and hu- 
man love, which was to become 
the basis of all his thought, had 
already been prefigured in “ The 
Angel in the House ’’.’ 

The author goes on to consider 
* The Unknown Eros ’, and finally 
the prose works. Symons called 
Patmore ‘ a poet of one idea and 
one metre’ and ‘his _ prose 
largely revolved around the same 
idea ’"—nevertheless he can be 
ranked high among Christian 
mystics, with a deep humanity. 
An exception in theme is pro- 
vided by ‘Principle in Art’, 
which is literary criticism; the 
‘Point of Rest in Art’, founded 
on Coleridge’s statement ‘all har- 
mony is founded on a relation to 
rest’, is perhaps Patmore’s most 
important critical contribution. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


POLITICS AND RELIGION 


Sir,—From time immemorial 
religion has played an important 
part in inter-tribal and inter- 
national affairs. Our earliest 
ancestors were ruled by priests; 
and even when tribes began to 
evolve a semblance of organized 
government under military leaders 
the influence of the priesthood 
was considerable. The great 
Eastern reformist movements of 
the pre-Christian era were all 
due to the good influence of 
enlightened religious leaders. De- 
cadence was due to the bad 
influence of comparatively small- 
minded men. 

As for Christianity—to quote a 
Chestertonian remark—‘it has not 
failed: it has never been tried’. 
The iniquitous West African 
Slave Trade—initiated by the 
Portuguese, with the connivance 
of Jesuit missionaries—was con- 
doned by all the Churches less 
than 200 years ago. Church 
leaders’ consciences were salved 
by large donations to Church 
funds from rich merchants who 
had profited through the slave 
trade. As the late M. Gustave 
Charpentier remarked (in a letter 
published by the Daily Telegraph, 
2/3/55): ‘ We (white people) have 
counted a lot on the help of 
Providence to enslave our neigh- 
bours. But who has ever said 
that Providence was white?’ 

The hypocrisy of the Papal 
hierarchy in the Middle Ages 
was further illustrated by the 
fact that the savage ‘ Crusades ’ 
were financed by rich Jews. 
Thereafter, as Professor Arnold 
Toynbee has pointed out, the 
Roman Catholic Church became 
a ‘crypto-Jewish’ organization. 
The vast majority of professing 
Christians today are obsessed 
with the notion that Palestine is 
still ‘a Promised Land’ for the 
Jews, despite the manifest reasons 
for rejecting such a _ notion, 
including Jeremiah’s denunciation 
of Jewish leaders of his day and 
the Crucifixion of Christ by 
later Jewish leaders. Only humb- 


ler Jews were tolerated by subse- 
quent rulers of Palestine. 

We should not, of course, 
condone intolerance. But, if we 
allow our Government to be 
dominated by cunning financiers 
and Imperialists, we cannot claim 
to be a Christian State. All the 
talk of * our Christian civilization’ 
is sheer hypocrisy. Moreover, if 
‘ Christianity ’ continues to be a 
tool for ‘ colonialism ’—with its 
insistence on white supremacy— 
the British Commonwealth faces 
disaster.—Capt C. E. Cooxson, 
Sompting, Sussex. 


Onward, ‘ The Humanist ’! 


Sir,—You must have been 
very pleased to read and to 
publish Mr McGee’s amusing 
letter. If he would only persuade 
a couple of thousand (should 
there be so many) of his co- 
religionists of comparable intel- 
lectual eminence to strengthen 
their faith by following his 
example of subscribing to your 
quaint little publication, he would 
surely acquire much merit. Inci- 
dentally, your circulation anxieties 
would be appreciably diminished. 
—E. H. Morris, St Albans, Herts. 


Sir,—I am glad to note that 
Mr Patrick McGee of Hull uses 
The Humanist as a whetstone on 
which to sharpen his faith. / 

Now, it is the duty of every 
good Catholic to ‘sharpen the 
faith’, not only in himself but 
also in his fellow-Catholics ; there- 
fore it is clearly Mr McGee’s 
duty to see that as many copies 
as possible of The Humanist are 
available for a wholesale sharpen- 
ing of faiths in the particular 
sect to which he belongs. For 
Mr McGee, having admitted that 
he is on to a good thing, would 
be no less than a hypocrite if he 
refused his co-religionists the 
means by which to put a keener 
edge on what is left of the 
battle-axe invented by Thomas 
Aquinas all those years ago in 
Naples. 


Mr McGee comments some- 
what sourly on the Theosophical 
and Unitarian adverts in our 
paper; but do they not provide a 
clue as to how he can do his 
duty by his own faith? The 
answer is surely obvious: let 
Mr McGee sponsor adverts of 
The Humanist in such journals as 
The Universe and the Catholic 
Herald, not to mention the various 
heretical publications which are 
avidly consumed by Catholics as 
a kind of spiritual bootleg.— 
HowarpD Hunter, Chigwell Row, 
Essex. 


Sir,—Does Mr McGee really 
suppose that the wrong done to 
Galileo (which he actually ad- 
mits) is all that could be placed 
in the scale against the so-called 
Catholic Church? He might as 
well admit, while he is about it, 
the entire list of atrocities in the 
appalling record of this Church 
through the centuries. In respect 
of massacres and tortures of those 
who opposed it, it has certainly 
more than held its own against 
any competitors. 

Humanists, like thousands of 
other non-Catholics, have great 
sympathy with, and are doing 
what they can to aid the un- 
fortunate Hungarians. But will 
Mr McGee explain how it is 
that the Catholic God did not 
come to their rescue? If this 
God possessed but one half of 
the powers and qualities his 
inventors have given him, it is 
incredible that he would not 
have intervened. But he didn’t. 
Perhaps like Baal of old he had 
gone on a journey, or peradven- 
ture he was sleeping. I am curious 
to know the effect on Mr McGee’s 
faith of this divine unresponsive- 
ness to the dire needs of the 
chosen people, adherents of the 
only true Church.—REGINALD 
UNpDERWooD, Finedon, Northants. 


The Myth Theory 

Sir,—May I congratulate Mr 
S. Schofield for the consummate 
ease with which he has so 
thoroughly disposed of the silly 
Myth Theory of Jesus—by simply 
saying that it ‘is now, of course, 
as dead as the dodo’. It is true 
that he enlists Dr Conybeare and 
Prof H. G. Wood to help him 
out; but as Conybeare was a 
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haif-Christian who thoroughly 
believed in an historical Messiah, 
and Dr Wood is a Fundamentalist 
who claims that the Gospels are 
literally historical, we need not be 
surprised. However, the fly in 
this particular ointment is my 
uneasy suspicion that Mr Scho- 
field has not read either Pagan 
Christs or Christianity and Myth- 
ology—and, may be,-not even 
The Historical Christ of Cony- 
beare, or Did Christ Really Live? 
by Wood. Am I right?— 
H. Cutner, London, NW11. 


J. M. Robertson 


Sir,—In reply to Mr Schofield 
I suggest that rationalists should 
assess the value_of a writer’s 
work by reading and weighing it 
themselves—not by counting the 
names of scholars who ‘ bother 
to take it seriously’ and who 
credit or discredit it. 

I am not a follower of J. M. 
Robertson or of Smith or of 
Drews. I am aware how easy it 


is to ‘tear them to shreds’ by 
setting them against one another. 
And I have no bias against 
Conybeare. But the consensus 


of scholars to which Mr Schofield 
appeals does not impress me, for 
the simple reason that the ma- 
jority of scholars who make 
Biblical criticism their business 
are salaried servants of the 
Establishment and have a vested 
interest in not pushing their 
criticism to radical conclusions. 

Whether the Christ-myth theory 
is a ‘dogma of the Russian 
Communist Party’ I cannot say. 
But I have the best of reasons 
for knowing that they are willing 
to listen to the other side, since 
they have just translated a book 
of mine in which the pure myth 
theory is rejected—ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Animal Experiments 

Sir.—The man in the street 
accepts the fact that he may use 
animals in the fight for survival 
and he knows that farm animals 
are kept in captivity and killed at 
the prime of their lives to give 
him variety in diet; he is aware 
that many of these animals have 
been castrated to permit him to 
enjoy more tender meat. He 
knows that wild animals are 


caught in steel-toothed traps or 
half-strangled in snares to pro- 
vide his wife with a _ wider 
selection of clothes, and in time 
of war he is prepared to take his 
tame animals into the fighting 
line. He accepts ali this and he 
would have no compunction in 
killing any animal to protect his 
own or his neighbours’ family 
from destruction or disease. 

In contrast there are a few 
individuals. who have withdrawn 
their affection from human adults 
and children and have spread it 
before a domestic animal. These 
individuals would be quite un- 
willing to kill their pet in order 
to save their relations or their 
neighbours; in fact, in listening 
to them it would sometimes seem 
that they would be willing to 
sacrifice a neighbour’s unpleasant 
child to save their own adorable 


pet. 

People who feel that domestic 
animals are more lovable than 
human beings quite naturally 
hate the idea of animals being 
used for any sort of experiment 
and do their best to prevent it. 
Very quickly they discover that 
if they confine themselves to the 
simple truth and to logical argu- 
ment they gain no converts, and 
they are forced to dramatic 
half-truths and wild exaggeration. 

These subterfuges include the 
following misrepresentations: the 
recounting of operations carried 
out many years ago as if they had 
happened yesterday; descriptions 
of operations carried out in less 
humane countries as if they were 
carried out here in defiance of the 
Animals Cruelty Act; the pre- 
tence that there is a significant 
body of scientific opinion that is 
willing to support them; and the 
pretence that vaccines and sera 
are harmful rather than pro- 
tective to human beings.—‘ VET- 
ERINARY SURGEON ’. 


Shaw on Esperanto 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr 
Cookson, might like to hear of 
a conversation with G. B. Shaw, 
in which he expressed himself in 
characteristic terms on the sub- 
ject of Esperanto. In 1948, when 
Shaw was ninety-two, a young 
Frenchman on holiday in Ayot- 
St-Lawrence had the courage to 


call on him. _ He describes the 
visit as follows: 

** After a quick introduction 
we exchanged a few polite words. 
Immediately afterwards I asked 
him: ‘Mr Shaw, what is your 
opinion of Esperanto ?’ He 
replied severely, ‘No good; I 
have a lot of documents on the 
subject of an international lan- 
guage, and I know the question 
well. The grammar of Esperanto 
is not simple enough.’ ‘ Only 16 
rules and no exceptions . . .” 
‘Don’t argue. I know everything 
about Esperanto.’ ‘ Maybe; in 
that case, which international 
language ought we to choose ?’ 
‘Pidgin English. ‘But as a 
language for literature? .. .’ 
‘If there were no irregular verbs, 
we could choose Spanish or 
English. For example, if I say 
“I thinked you bringed me a 
gift’, can you understand me ?” 
* Certainly.’ ‘Spanish would be 
suitable for speaking, but the 
grammar is difficult...’ ‘ Zam- 
enhof was a linguist and Esper- 
anto...’ ‘Don’t argue.’” 

From this it emerges that Shaw 
recognized the need for an inter- 
national language and objected 
to Esperanto on the original 
ground, that it is too difficult. 
He had, however, at least tried 
to study the question, and if he 
had let his inquiring mind carry 
him so far as to learn it and 
familiarize himself with its liter- 
ature his verdict might have been 
very different. For the fact is 
that even if Esperanto were 
suddenly to become a dead 
language it would still be worth 
learning for the sake of its ingen- 
ious grammar, and of its literature. 
—D. B. Grecor, Northampton. 


Where Stands Rationalism? 


Sir,—A_ colleague of mine is 
of the opinion that 60-70% of 

people are incapable of rational 
pote I am bound to take 
some notice of his assertion 
because he is connected, in- 
directly, with the sphere of 
education. Now it seems to me 
that rationalism depends for its 
success upon a _ majority of 
rational beings. If my friend is 

well-informed, where does our 
movement stand 2—E. F. Cross- 
WELL, Slough, Bucks. 
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Humanist Front 


HERE are encouraging signs that humanists from 

many different countries will attend the Inter- 

national Congress which opens in London on 
July 26. With Lord Boyd Orr to give the Presidential 
Address and Dr Julian Huxley as Chairman, the Congress 
should make a good start, and we hope that some 
notice of it will be taken by the national Press. It is, 
after all, a significant thing that in every continent there 
is a growing body of opinion which rejects super- 
naturalism and offers a serious, constructive alternative 
in harmony with modern knowledge. Whatever label 
people who take up this position wear, their essential 
unity of purpose is far more important than any differ- 
ences of emphasis. Taken together they constitute a 
genuinely international movement which could be a 
vital leaven in world affairs. Such a movement cannot 
be measured merely by counting heads. A few people 
in the right places can exert an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers. 

* 


There are, of course, difficulties in finding accommo- 
dation for overseas delegates in London, and although 
the organizing committee has already made reservations, 
any offers of private hospitality would be welcomed. 
Some two hundred persons will be able to attend the 
Dinner in the House of Commons arranged for Saturday, 
July 27, and the charge will be 25s. It is also hoped to 
arrange a visit to Cambridge and possibly dinner at 
King’s College. It may be years before another such 
Congress is held in London, and this is an opportunity 
of demonstrating the solidarity of world humanism that 
should not be missed. 


* * * 


We are glad to hear that the American Rationalist, 
advertisements of which have appeared in our columns, 
has met with a good response and expects to reach the 
point at the end of its first year where income and 
expenditure will balance. The editor, Mr Arthur B. 
Hewson, tells us that he is satisfied with the progress 
that has been made and that although no one now is 
paid for his work there is a good prospect of rewards 
in the not too distant future. 

Times are hard for serious journals in this country, 
and even some of the popular magazines have had to 
cease publication during the past year. The steady rise 
in the costs of production require an increasingly large 
circulation in order to avoid a loss. Certainly The 
Humanist could not be run on its present circulation 
without a substantial subsidy. The only solution is to 
gain a larger sale, and we trust that all readers who 
feel that this journal is carrying out a necessary task 
will do their utmost to enlist their friends as subscribers. 


It was surprising to learn that the cemetery authorities 
at Bournemouth questioned the right to hold secular 
funeral services in the chapel of Bournemouth Crema- 
torium. We are grateful to Mr Frank Burgess for 
raising this matter with the Council, as a result of which 
permission was granted, subject to all arrangements 
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being made to the satisfaction of the Parks Super- 
intendent. Evidently some nervousness was felt because 
the Town Clerk informed Mr Burgess that ‘ any secular 
services must be conducted with due respect and solem- 
nity, and my Council would not permit any type of 
service which might be regarded as a parody of a 
Christian service or otherwise offensive to persons of 
religious belief’. 

It is amazing that such fears should enter anyone’s 
head. This is the first time we have encountered the 
slightest difficulty about funeral services. 


* 
Group Activities 


Sutton Humanist Group, Myosotis Hall, Carshalton 
Road, near ‘Windsor Castle’ Hotel, Carshalton. 
Sunday, February 17, 7.15 pm, Dr Dorothy Tarrant, 
* Unitarian Faith ’. 

Orpington Humanist Group, Sherry’s Restaurant, 
Orpington. Sunday, February 10, 7 pm, Mr H. J. 
Blackham, ‘ Does Humanism Require a Religion? ’ 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), Central Halls, 25 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. Sunday, February 17, 3 pm, Mr F. J. Corina, 
* Rationalism—Where Does it Lead Us?’ 

New Generation (Humanist Group), Burgh House 
(Room 4), Flask Walk, Well Walk, Hampstead, NW3. 
Monday, February 18, 7.30 pm. 

Chiswick Humanist Group, 22 Standish Road, Ham- 
mersmith, W6. Sunday, February 10, 7.30 pm, Short 
Annual General Meeting, followed by Mrs F. Brierley, 
JP, ‘Some Experiences in the Juvenile Court’. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 2s. Trade 3s. per line of approximately nine words, 
Box number 1s. extra. 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, 
uare, WC1. Sunday mornings at 11 am. Admission Free. tions 
er lectures. Feb ‘of Hyman Levy, MA, DSc: ‘ The Rights of 
Today ’. Feb Prof Alex. Haddow, MD, DSc, PhD 
* Science and Affairs’. Feb 17—W. E. Swinton, MA, PhD: ‘ Religion 
in the USA’. Feb 24—Archibald Robertson, MA: ‘ Poisoned Wells 
of Knowledge ’. 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place Ethical Society, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. Meetings in the 
evenings at 7.15 pm. Admission Free. Feb 5——-Cedric Dover: ‘ 
There Be Equality Among Nations?’ Feb 12—Commander L. me 
Pitt, CBE: Slavery in 1957’. In LARGE HALL, Feb 19—Richard 
St Barbe Baker: ‘ Saving the Wonder Trees of the World’ (Illustrated). 
In Library, Feb nme 7 . Knight MacDonald: ‘ Should Voluntary 
Euthanasia Be Legalized 


MANCHESTER once FELLOWSHIP, 64 George Street, 
Manchester. Saturdays at 3 pm. Feb 9—H. Boutier: ‘ * The Owl of 
Minerva Takes its Flight Only at Twilight’. Feb 23—H. J, Blackham, 
BA, Secretary of the Ethical Union, or A. A. Burall, Chairman 


of the Ethical Union: ‘ The Development of the Humanist Movement 
at Home and Abroad’. 


Red Lion 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your desire for a non-creedal, 
ro ive-minded church? Information on receipt of stamp.— 
R Saseone, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, 1. 


MRS EVELYN SCOTT BROWN (née Belchambers), Trevelmond, 
Liskeard, Cornwall, would like to hear from any broa 
imaginative humanists in the area. Wordsworthian Alen wero and/ 
or devotees of classical music especially welcome. 


NASER ALA CONFUCIANISM, An Outline for a Theory of 
. Tedeschi. Price 14s post free. Ready 4 
Publis b cn Brock & Co, 79 Southern Row, London, W 

The book will be an attempt to show that bn Golden Rules are the 
a priori synthetic propositions to which the ‘ought’ of Ethics is 
reducible, = that they are possible of association only with a 
particular kind of rationality. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, Entries, addressed ‘The Humanist Cross- 
value one guinea. The second and third word’, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book received not later than Monday, February 11 


CLUES 


shalton 
halton, 
arrant, 


1 Story of French and ish 
symbols (4-3-4). aps 


7 Trigonometry in the salad. ~ 
10 Concerning a fight, the 
sailor departs. 


11 Urban impertinence is 
persistent. 


12 Devoured with fury ! 

13 Made-up cheese. , 
14 Obtainable from fatal noc- 
turnal umbrage. 

18 Negro republic. 

19 Bill’s endorsement—and all 
that! 

20 Irreligious coastings. 

23 Bestow. 

24 Cut some clothing. 


DOWN 
1. Poisonous police super- 
intendent, 
2 Floral motor races. 
3 Greedy as a tanner. 
4 Its card is severe. 
5 Five-shilling contestant. 


6 Artists’ models or hens’ 
records 


7 Little company at the gar- 
ment. 


8 Umpire’s decision in the 
south, 

9 Food that might upset anti- 
prohibitionists. 

15 The avaricioys invest the 
holy city and proselytize ! 

16 Insurance for Ireland put 
in confusion! 

17 Fruity but foolish pledges. 


ay | 


com 21 A number makes it green. 

: 22 Me in French if not a 
writer. 

26 Roll up a hill. 

27 Persuade a surgeon to com- 
mit infanticide ! 

28 A letter to Eliza. 


30 Tail, no head. 


29 Row. 

31 Machine supervision. 

32 Nocturnally incandescent 
creawure. 


33 Auditor’s refresher. 
34 Protection for wrestlers. 


THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY — LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) 
To promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread 
scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from 
superstition. 


RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM © 


I accept your Special Offer in 
The Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrolment. 
I am in agreement with the objects of 
the Association and undertake to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations 
set forth in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


Conway 


Tuesday SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER . 
i rom All who enrol in response to this offer will receive : 
ct HEREDITARY GENIUS: AN INQUIRY INTO ITS LAWS 

AND CONSEQUENCES, by Francis Galton. 411 pp, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


History OF ANTHROPOLOGY, by A. C. Haddon. 


Street, 
Owl of | 
Clothette, 160 pp, 2s 6d. | 
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ickham, 


THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND 
ant by Charles Darwin, Clothette, 188 pp, 


RATIONALISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, b 
Archibald Robertson. Paper cover, 96 pp, 2s 


5. SEARCHLIGHT ON MorA_s, by T. A. Ryder. Paper 
cover, 136 pp, 2s 6d. 


6. RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 


7. THE HuMANIST 
(monthly for one year from date of joining). 


ADDRESS 


Paper cover, 3s 6d. 
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WATTS NEW BOOKS 


Rationalist 
Annual 


1957 


Cloth net 
Paper 3s 6d net 


Government and 
Politics in 
Tribal Societies 


I, SCHAPERA 21s net 


Modern English & 
American Poetry 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


21s net 
Reflections 
on Woman 
RICHARD CURLE 15s net 


Reason in 
Action 


Ed. HECTOR HAWTON 


8s 6d net 


Eleven-Plus and 
All That 


FLANN CAMPBELL 20s net 


Aunt Jobisca, the Bellman, and the Hermit 7 
Humanism on the Air: A Study in Listener Reaction ™ 
Creative Labour in Ancient Greece 


J. B. S. HALDANE 
MARGARET KNIGHT 
B. FARRINGTON 


ASA BRIGGS New Approaches to Social History § 
H. J. BLACKHAM The God of Faith® 
E. GREBENIK Divorce Law Reform 


ROYSTON PIKE 
ERNEST GELLNER 


Looking for Mark Rutherford § 
Determinism and Validity aim 


(Josiah Mason Lectures.) Based upon a detailed examination of Bushmen, @ 
Hottentots, Bantu, and other South African native peoples, this book is a@ 
comparative study of primitive systems of government in their traditional forms. @ 
In exploring the nature of political organization among primitive peoples, Pro- @ 
fessor Schapera makes a significant contribution to an area of study that has ™ 
hitherto received little attention from anthropologists, many of whom have @ 
tended to identify the political community with the kinship group and to mini- @ 
mize the importance of the territorial factor as a basis for association. ; 


‘Miss Schlauch is Professor of English Philology in the University of Warsaw, and 
is of Canadian origin . . . She is obviously a fine scholar and her passages on @ 
syntax and sound in poetry provide the most valuable part of her book... it™ 
is refreshing to come across a book which suggests the possibility of communi- @ 
cation between critics on the hither and yonder side of the lron Curtain at a@ 
level other than polite evasion of real issues, on the one hand, and angry @ 
shouting matches on the other.’—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


Woman will always remain an enigma, both to herself and to man, so this 
urbane, perceptive, yet tolerant, book is certain to stimulate lively disagreement @ 
as well as delighted amusement ; its interest and value lie both in this and in @ 
its presentation of one man’s contemplati though not solution—of the | 
‘abiding riddle’. q 


In this symposium, five contributors prominently associated with humanist @ 
organizations (Hector Hawton, Archibald Robertson, J, B. Coates, Donald Ford, @ 
and H. J. Blackham) attempt to provide a reasonable alternative to a religious @ 
view of the world. They are concerned not merely with questions of belief but @ 
with practical morality and with problems specific to our age. This timely @ 
restatement of humanist philosophy in the light of modern scientific knowledge @ 
will meet a widespread need. 4 


Parents as well as professional educationists will find this work stimulating and @ 
informative in its discussion of issues fundamental to modern secondary-school @ 
education : selection at eleven-plus ; a liberal or technical curriculum ; tripartite 
versus comprehensive schools ; and the clash of middle-class and working-class 
cultures. ‘A valuable sociological history of inner London’s grammar schools... % 
Educationists all over the country will find useful lessons in this study.’— @ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


C. A. WATTS, & CO LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


1.06, $2.93 Pies, Londen (Telephone HYDe Park 
Available Libraries in the USA 


oF Gok te for the Union of Africa: Central News 
University Microfilms, 313 N First St, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
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